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2. I believe that the statement is inconsistent with an accepted philosophy 
of church-state relations in areas of mutual interest and concern illustrated 
by the chaplaincy program in the military services. Chaplains are salaried 
by the Government because they perform a public service, not because they 
“promote the religious tenets” of specific denominations. By the same reason- 
ing the state is justified in financial support of the educational services ren- 
dered by parochial schools. 


3. The experience of a century of informal co-operation between public 
and private education does not warrant the fears expressed by the statement. 
The tradition of religious rights is too firmly grounded in American experience 
to warrant fears of state control of religion or the religious activities of private 


schools. N. S. TJERNAGEL 


Professor of History 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


My PERSONAL REACTION to the statement by the Board of Parish Education 
is that it is a well-reasoned and fundamentally sound approach. 

I believe aid to parochial schools would be constitutional but certainly 
at this time inadvisable. Welfare measures — such as the school lunch pro- 
gram —are a different matter entirely, and I believe, should be accepted 
by a parochial school without reluctance unless the particular community 
is aroused and it would be considered poor public relations. 

Federal aid in the present national mood seems to me most wisely used 
at the college level, principally aid to the student which can be used at any 
college, private or public. Here the denominational participation is broader 


and the air less emotion-charged. Paut, SIMON 


State Representative 
Springfield, Il. 

THE STATEMENT On “Federal Aid to Church Schools” clearly states the 
position that we have espoused in several radio and television appearances. 
It is by far the best statement on the issue which has appeared in Protestant 
circles so far as we have been able to read and estimate. Every one of the 
really worthwhile journals in Protestantism shows an almost complete unwill- 
ingness to understand the position of our Synod on the matter of Christian 
day schools, and they are evidently joining us in our position only because 
they feel we are anti-Roman. This is another one of those places and cases 
where there are not only two sides, but three sides, to the question. We are 
not out in the Christian Century camp in a complete disavowal of responsibil- 
ity in secular education at the elementary level, nor can we join the peculiar 
fuzziness of the general Protestant “Sunday school” approach. Insufficiency 
is insufficient by any other name, however complicated or hidden away behind 
the walls of so-called educational units which bustle with much more noise 
and movement than with the gentle stirrings of the quiet Spirit of God at work 
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in day-by-day illumination —by example as well as by speech, by religion 
for every day of the week, in work clothes, not only on Sunday by well-ar- 
ranged, perfumed, and well-meaning females. 

The second last paragraph of your statement on “Federal and State Income 
Tax Returns” is worth a second try. This, in fairness, would offer some relief 


in all honesty. ADALBERT R. KRETZMANN 


Pastor, The Ev. Luth. Church of St. Luke 
Chicago, Ill. 


I AGREE WITH THE STATEMENT prepared by the Board of Parish Education, 
But I feel it would carry more punch if the first two paragraphs were deleted. 
I am opposed to federal aid in general for the following reasons: 


1. It has not been demonstrated that the states are unable to provide ade- 
quately for their own educational needs. 


2. When our Congress perfects a bill that really and truly gives aid to 
underprivileged areas instead of legislation that yields to pressure groups and 
provides handouts to areas with plenty of resources to take care of their own 
and “sops” to the poor areas, then I would be in favor of that type of fed- 
eral aid. 


8. Any legislation that provides federal aid “across the board” to education 
is simply another step in the direction of the social welfare state, which already 
has stretched its tentacles far across our nation. 

4, I am opposed to federal aid or state aid to private and parochial schools. 
Tax money must be spent under control of Government officials. To do less 
would amount to neglect of stewardship responsibility. 


5. There is a limit as to what should be included in tax money for public 
school education. Bus transportation for students, for example, is not of the 
essence of education. It is a matter of safety and convenience. Public schools 
should not own and operate busses. This should be kept in the area of free 
enterprise on the basis of competitive bids. 

LEONARD J. DIERKER 
Superintendent, Western District 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ir IS USUALLY DIFFICULT for a responsible committee to formulate a state- 
ment on a public issue which is sufficiently definitive and comprehensive to be 
regarded as the voice of an entire church body. In view of this circumstance 
the Synod’s Board of Parish Education has done well to draft a tentative 
statement summarizing its own viewpoint, with the suggestion that it be used 
by others for further thought and study. 

The editors of LurHeran Epucation are doing their readers a service by 
inviting comments on this statement, with the addition of personal views 
which might form an extension of the discussion. However, to what extent 
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may LuTHERAN EpucaTION serve as a forum with a view toward reaching 
a common understanding of the many facets of a complicated question, and 
how may that common understanding result in a united position which can 
be communicated to the public as the voice of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod? The following observations are offered as a contribution toward 
arriving at an acceptable answer: 

1. After reading the opinions which will appear in LuTHERAN EDUCATION, 
let the editors request the Board of Parish Education and its staff to review 
its statement and the added opinions and develop a professional document 
to be submitted for penetrating study by such groups as 
a) the Conference of Educational Executives; 

b) the Conference of College Presidents in consultation with the Board for 

Higher Education and its staff; 

c) the Conference of Synodical College Faculties; 
d) the Synod’s Department of Public Relations, which will be represented in 
each of the above groups to give and to receive advice. 


2. The Board of Parish Education will be glad to receive the results of 
the various studies, refine them, and submit them to the professional confer- 
ences in the various Districts for further consideration. The editors of this 
journal will know at what point to pick up the progress reports and the final 
statements for publication. There is more to these issues than meets the eye. 

S. J. Rota 
Superintendent, Michigan District 
Detroit, Mich. 


WHILE IT IS, FOR ME, gratifying to note that the board opposes federal aid 
to church schools, yet it seems presumptuous to imply that the board is speak- 
ing for the “church.” Federal aid either is right or wrong or is an adiaphoron. 
If this last is the case, as the board seems to assume, then every church 
member has a right to his own opinion, and the statement of the board ought 
to be considered to be no more than it is, namely, the joint (or majority) opin- 
ion of its members. If federal aid is an adiaphoron, then the minority opinion 
has as much right to exist in the church as that of the majority, and the 
brethren favoring aid ought not to be placed in the position of disagreeing 
with a vague “church,” whatever that word may mean in this context. 

Moreover, I do not believe that we can hold the line where the board has 
chosen to draw it. Our statement of principle ought not to be tailored to fit 
our present practice. Who will be able to defend the proposition that to erect 
a building to shelter children while they are being educated is any more 
direct aid than feeding children in a school lunch program? Bricks are just 
as nonsectarian as hamburgers. We must either shorten our lines and permit 
much more than at present or retreat to the position we held prior to 1956. 

While we are debating the subject, we might ask whether we as Christians 
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should not just as vehemently, vigorously, and vociferously oppose the use 
of tax funds of any kind to support the teachings of the dogmas of evolution, 
socialism, relativism, and pragmatism. These, too, are religious dogmas 
although they parade in nonsectarian dress. 
SIEGBERT W. BECKER 
Professor of Religion 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


THE RECENT INTERPRETATION by the Board of Parish Education, Missouri 
Synod, seems important and necessary at this time. The acceptance of federal 
aid for social services seems wise and just. Certainly the church-related 
schools can use financial aid in rendering those services. Since religious be- 
liefs are not involved, there seem to be no risks related to accepting such aid. 
The children attending church schools deserve the available social services. 

The teacher, the basic building, and the textbooks must be directly church 
supervised, because secular authority in those areas might pervert the church’s 
purposes. Principles, policies, and practices must not be put on the auction 
block. 

The proposal that tuition to Lutheran schools be deductible as a contribu- 
tion to a religious organization is an excellent one. Certainly the money for 
tuition is being put to use within the kingdom of Christ for its further devel- 
opment. Also, many of these young people will become the pastors and teach- 
ers of the future, so the tuition money is being directed to the church and its 
functions. As such it might very well be deductible. 

It would be unwise for us to accept federal aid indiscriminately, because 
the line of demarcation between church and state must remain, lest the church 
become the victim or the weapon of reigning political powers. 

June E. SENN 
Teacher, Our Redeemer Lutheran 
Seaford, N. Y. 


IN REITERATING THE RESOLUTIONS of Synod in convention in 1944 and 1947, 
the board expresses my sentiments exactly. 

However, when the statement attempts to explain why Government aid 
for our teaching program is not acceptable, it expresses effects and not pri- 
marily reasons. Those in our circles that favor federal aid to our schools are 
willing to accept such effects. Thus points A—C do not provide a sound basis 
for argumentation. 

Federal aid to church schools violates the principle cs the separation of 
church and state — a principle that has historical antecedents in America dat- 
ing back to Roger Williams and finding continued clarity a century later in 
James Madison’s “Remonstrance” of 1784. This separation has permitted an 
atmosphere in which both public and religious education have been able 


to flourish. 
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The Lutheran citizen has a double responsibility. The first is to God. 
He is to bring up his children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Hence he has the privilege of supporting financially our Lutheran schools. 
Second, he has the responsibility of supporting institutions which inculcate 
the democratic way of life and train responsible citizens. Thus Lutheran 
citizens will support public schools by taxation as well as Lutheran schools 
by contribution. 

It is a double load, true, but a load Lutherans bear willingly — for God 


and country. T. P. BussMAN 


Principal, St. Paul Lutheran School 
Cullman, Ala. 


THE CHURCH CANNOT remain silent on current proposals for federal aid 
to parochial schools, and the Board of Parish Education is to be commended 
for its statement on this subject. 

Local government alone has the responsibility of providing education for 
its citizens. Hence the right to maintain our system of schools is a privilege 
the exercise of which does not include the right to receive public aid. 

The tendency today is for individuals to look to Government for fulfillment 
of their needs and desires. The agencies which then come into existence to 
carry out such programs generally are zealous advocates of their special inter- 
ests and are not content until there is an expansion of their functions. 

This trend prompts me to go further than our Board of Parish Education 
and to oppose as well federal aid for so-called social services, that is, lunches, 
transportation, etc. To accept such aid might well result in the enlargement 
of Government interest in the education of our children and thus mark the 
beginning of the Government’s interest in other areas of our educational pro- 
gram. Certainly such aid would give the Government a foot in the door of 


our schools. Jay ProrENHAUER 


Attorney, Board of Directors — Missouri Synod 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Courts are eliminating religion from public education, but can any educa- 
tion be complete without religion? To ignore God in teaching natural science 
is to imply that this is a non-theistic universe. To by-pass religion in teaching 
history is to imply that religion is irrelevant. Yet how can anyone explain the 
Protestant Reformation and disregard the meaning of justification by faith? 
Indeed, how can anyone review the origin of our own country without delving 
deeply into the meaning of Christianity? What is more important, to omit the 
religious foundation of moral instruction is to invite moral anarchy — or juvenile 
delinquency, to put it in the terms of the morning news. Ethics without religion 
has no compelling power. — Rev. I. E. Howarp, “Are Christian Schools the 
Answer?” Christian Economics. 


Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools 


WALDEMAR AFFELDT AND PauL Kreiss * 


World understanding is not a need 
which has arisen merely in today’s jet- 
and missile-age because the communi- 
cation barriers between nations have 
been lifted; understanding has, to 
a greater or lesser degree, been a uni- 
versal need throughout the ages. 
St. Augustine said many years ago, 
“A man is more at home with his dog 
than he is with another man whose 
language he cannot understand.” 

John Foster Dulles, our late secre- 
tary of state, expressed himself simi- 
larly: “It is not possible to understand 
what is in the minds of other people 
without understanding their lan- 
guage, and without understanding 
their language it is impossible to be 
sure that they understand what is in 
our minds. Each language, including 
our own, is a delicate precision tool 
of immense potential value.” 1 


That this need has become even 
more acute is evidenced by the re- 
newed and widespread interest in 
teaching foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary schools (FLES). The advent 
of the tape recorder and the future 
availability of teaching machines has 
made possible the acquisition of oral- 
aural communication skills in a set- 
ting akin to one’s native language. 


* Waldemar Affeldt is associate profes- 
sor of education and psychology, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. Paul 
Kreiss is instructor in German and French, 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Il. 

1 Reuben Mehling, “Public Opinion and 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages,” Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XLUI (November 
1959), 328—331. 


Learning a foreign language has been 
brought within the reach of most 
people and excited their imaginations. 


Official Attitude Toward FLES 


In 1958 the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, recognizing the need for greater 
linguistic proficiency in the future, 
proposed that every child study a for- 
eign language at least in grades 8-6 
and that the Federal Government 
support teacher training programs for 
this purpose. 

The U. S. Office of Education urged 
all schools to offer ten years of for- 
eign language beginning in the third 
grade, the most sound-sensing age. 

Dr. Conant charges that the high 
school student who takes only two 
years of a foreign language is wast- 
ing his time.” 


Public Opinion Regarding 
Foreign Language 


That public opinion has been an- 
other influential factor in creating 
more interest in a foreign language 
is evidenced by a survey which ap- 
peared in the Modern Language 
Journal of November 1959. 


A total of 95% of the respondents in 
this survey thought that the average 
American student had something to 
gain by learning to speak and read 
some language other than his own. 
42% of the people polled felt that im- 
proved relations and understanding 
result from better communications 
with other people both here and 
abroad. 20% believed that enlarged 
vocational and travel opportunities are 


2 Mehling, p. 329. 
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a direct benefit. 13% welcome lan- 
guage study as a mental discipline. 
10% as cultural and prestige factors. 
9% see benefits in broadening one’s 
thinking about and interest in world 
affairs. 7% feel that the ability to 
read original literary and _ scientific 
works from other countries is valuable. 
55% felt it should be studied in grade 
schools. 22% interviewed, when asked 
which subject they would choose if 
they could start school again on the 
secondary level, named foreign lan- 
guage. This was 1% above one of the 
sciences.? 


Of What Value is Foreign Language 
Teaching in the Elementary GradesP 


Almost everyone, even educators 
opposed to FLES, agrees that the 
formative years in the elementary 
grades are best suited to learn another 
language. Our present dilemma in 
foreign language teaching is simply 
that there are too few high school stu- 
dents studying too little and too late. 
Therefore foreign language ought to 
be introduced early in the grades for 
psychological and physiological rea- 
sons. 

Such child development specialists 
as Dr. Arnold Gesell and Dr. Frances 
Ilg have declared: “The present trend 
toward providing opportunities for 
second language learning in the early 
grades indicates a clearer recognition 
of the patterns and sequences of child 
development. The child enjoys lan- 
guage experience. He is ready to 
learn, to listen, to communicate by 
word of mouth, in playful and dra- 
matic situations. With favorable mo- 


38 Arthur S. Trace, Jr., “The New Look 
in Foreign Language Instruction: Threat or 
Promise,” Modern Language Journal, XLIII 
(December 1959), 384. 
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tivation he is emotionally amenable to 
a second or even a third language.” 4 
The noted neurologist, Wilder Pen- 
field, advances physiological reasons 
when he states: “The optimum age for 
beginning the continuous learning of 
a second language seems to fall within 
the span of ages 4—8 with superior 
performance to be anticipated at ages 
8, 9, and 10. In this early period the 
brain seems to have the greatest plas- 
ticity and specialized capacity needed 
for acquiring speech.” > 
In a symposium on the teaching of 
foreign language in the elementary 
grades of our Lutheran schools, Lu- 
THERAN EDUCATION reports an appar- 
ent unanimous agreement among the 
contributors that children have a su- 
perior ability to imitate foreign lan- 
guages and fewer inhibitions than 
adults, even though three of the five 
seem to oppose FLES for one reason 
or another.® 
In professional circles we are aware 
of the fact that otherwise gifted high 
school students often do not show an 
interest in foreign languages beyond 
the curricular requirements. How can 
we expect anything else? A wealth of 
activities, both academic and social, 
are heaped upon our teen-agers. The 
much-coveted opportunity to earn a 
few dollars presents itself. When all 


these factors play together, how can 


4 Margaret Eaton, Christine Mosier, Fil- 
omena Pelora, and Edward Wizda, “FLES 
— Yes!” Modern Language Journal, XLI 
(December 1957), 374. 

5 “Childhood and Second Language 
Learning,” Foreign Language Bulletin, 4a 
(August 1956), MLA. 

8 “Should Foreign Languages be Of- 
fered in the Lutheran Elementary Schools?” 
(A Symposium), Lutheran Education, Vol. 
93 (April 1958), 378—383. 
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we expect this student to subject him- 
self to the discipline of acquiring an- 
other language, particularly when we 
bear in mind that when he had a nat- 
ural curiosity in this field it was left 
unsatisfied, perhaps even disparaged? 
Moreover, he himself is often con- 
scious of the fact that it is almost im- 
possible for him to achieve satisfac- 
tory speech habits in the new tongue. 
He also may realize that it will re- 
quire much more time and effort to 
acquire fluency in all the language 
skills than a two-year program can 
offer him. 

With an earlier start there will be 
more time available to do a good job 
of teaching a foreign language with 
more permanent values to the indi- 
vidual than the present slipshod lan- 
guage requirements which seem to 
lead to nothing but frustration among 
teachers, administrators, and students. 
We take 12 years to do an acceptable 
job of teaching English after the six 
preschool years are spent in acquiring 
speaking fluency. It is hard to visual- 
ize how some 800 hours of high school 
teaching will be adequate in develop- 
ing a second language to an accept- 
able degree. 

We can expect a greater interest in 
foreign language study on the high 
school and college levels with a pro- 
gressive and gradual acquisition of 
language skills in the grades. Accents 
and intonation demand long practice, 
the acquisition of an active vocabu- 
lary proceeds slowly and _haltingly. 
No foreign language will be enjoyed 
after only one or two years of effort. 
The problem becomes even more 
acute when one considers that time 
must be divided with other studies 
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and with an intensive social life and 
the desire to earn one’s own spending 
money. 


A Deeper Understanding and 
Appreciation of the Native Tongue 


A person who has never compre- 
hended, spoken, read, or written 
a language other than his mother 
tongue has little or no perspective of 
his own language, particularly its 
unique structure, and more impor- 
tant, he has never penetrated the real 
areas of learning and experiences 
lying beyond monolingual communi- 
cation. 

One cannot understand anything un- 
less one sees it in relation to its sur- 
roundings. The context of the sen- 
tence determines the meaning of the 
word. Chemistry as a science is un- 
derstandable by us in its relation to 
the surrounding sciences. The mean- 
ing of science is only graspable in its 
relation to the rest of knowledge. 
And our own language and culture 
acquire meaning only in the perspec- 
tive of other languages and culture. 

Sensitivity to the nuances of one’s 
own language and ability to express 
oneself properly in it is one of the 
major benefits obtained from the study 
of a foreign language.” 

The addition of a foreign language 
to the curriculum in the elementary 
grades would provide one aspect of 
the “enrichment” which has become 
an axiomatic word in educators’ lex- 
icons. 


Cultural Values 


Study of a language per se will not 
instill respect for and understanding 


of people from other lands. The ex- 


7 Gary MacKoin, “The Cultural Need 
of Foreign Language Competence,” Modern 
Language Journal, XLIII (May 1959), 214. 
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amples of France and Germany, both 
of which were involved in three major 
wars in less than a century, are often 
alluded to. Both countries were pri- 
marily interested in developing the 
language skills, but did not concern 
themselves with attitudes. The Ger- 
man or French lesson in either coun- 
try was often abused to sow the seed 
of hatred in young minds toward the 
“hereditary” enemy. We shall agree 
that the mere fact of studying a for- 
eign language does not bring about 
this aim; however, it is undeniable 
that with the proper aim in mind, the 
acquisition of a second tongue will 
contribute substantially toward un- 
derstanding and appreciation if the 
course includes units devoted to the 
study of folk songs, traditions, cus- 
toms, and a history of the country 
whose language is being studied. 


Present Day Practical Need 


The United States is presently in 
about the same position as Europe 
was a century ago. The study of 
modern languages became respected 
about 100 years ago with the advent 
of railroads and the ensuing general 
intercommunication between edu- 
cated people. The jet age makes us 
next door neighbors of all the nations 
in the world. The day is not far away 
when we will eat breakfast in New 
York, lunch in Tokyo, supper in Paris, 
and breakfast in New York on the 
very same calendar date. What kind 
of effect will such a world have upon 
our curriculum in the elementary 
school? 

Curriculum planning in the elemen- 
tary grades must be much more sensi- 
tive to anticipated future technologi- 
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cal, sociological, intellectual, and spir- 
itual development than a college cur- 
riculum. College years immediately 
precede the emergence of the individ- 
ual on the world scene. The grade 
school, however, must anticipate the 
need of the individual many years be- 
fore he will actually play his role in 
society. We must envision what this 
world will be like and what it will be- 
come during that generation and, 
with eyes cast toward such a future, 
lay the educational foundation of the 
child. That man will continue to over- 
come distances and rub elbows with 
his fellow man on the other side of 
the earth is undeniable. “Ham” fans 
are able to communicate by radio 
with many parts of the world. What 
may we expect from satellites which 
will relay pictures from far distances? 
Shall we be able to tune in and view 
a French, or German, or Japanese, or 
Russian program? What implications 
will this have upon the monolingual 
individual some years from now? 


Foreign Language 
and Our Mission Program 


During the recent election we 
heard vigorous debates by the presi- 
dential aspirants. The question of the 
United States’ loss of prestige among 
the world of nations was repeatedly 
mentioned. Many opinions were 
given to support this charge. We do 
not wish to imply that we agree with 
the accusations; however, we would 
like to venture an opinion that there 
is no doubt of a definite loss of pres- 
tige when Americans in all walks of 
life, from our diplomatic officials 
down to our tourists roaming in all 
parts of the world, are unable to con- 
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verse in a foreign language while 
their counterparts are usually quite 
conversant with another language, 
particularly our mother tongue. What 
tremendous ambassadors of good will 
for our democratic and Christian way 
of life Americans in foreign lands 
could be if they could communicate 
with the man on the street in other 
lands. William Riley Parker stated it 
thus, “One language makes a wall; it 
takes two to make a gate.” 

To quote all the high officials and 
governmental agencies which have 
deplored the lack of language train- 
ing of a large segment of our society 
might be impressive. The question 
which Lutheran schools must ask 
themselves very seriously is this: 
“What are we contributing to over- 
come this deficiency?” Besides pray- 
ing for the welfare of our Govern- 
ment, we must also demonstrate our 
sincerity by actively working toward 
a solution of this problem. What re- 
sponsibility do we have here as Chris- 
tiansP 


Our Impact in the Community 


Let’s take a look at the potential for 
the mission program of our church. 
Let’s assume for a moment that we 
would have a well-rounded program, 
our school and its total program is 
known to be sound in the community, 
and in addition to all that, it would 
offer an ambitious program in Span- 
ish, or German, or French, depending 
on the ethnological make-up of our 
community. Furthermore, assuming 
that the public schools do not have 
such a program, what sort of impact 
would we make? Or if they do have 
one we must ask ourselves, “Can we 
afford not to have one without having 
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a shadow cast upon us as a second- 
rate school?” What we are doing 
would be known to the community 
very quickly, and in most larger com- 
munities and in many smaller ones it 
would receive public acclaim. Could 
it not be assumed that our school 
might receive a number of inquiries 
that very same year concerning enroll- 
ment? 

In many large communities, such as 
New York, Miami, and in states like 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California, there are large numbers of 
Spanish-speaking people. Would not 
the mission opportunities of the 
churches and schools in those areas 
be considerably strengthened if they 
would seek to bridge the language 
gap between them? 


Our Impact in Foreign Lands 


May we take you one step farther 
and project your vision of the future 
in a provocative way? Let us assume 
for a moment that our church had in 
its colleges and seminaries students 
who have had ten years of a foreign 
language. Of what value could this 
be to the church? Just a few months 
ago we were alarmed about news that 
hundreds, maybe thousands, of Red 
Chinese and Russians had been air- 
lifted to Cuba to prop up the Castro 
regime. Why couldn’t we air-lift hun- 
dreds of our students from the many 
synodical colleges to serve their vicar- 
age in many foreign lands under the 
supervision of local missionaries or 
former missionaries willing to return 
once more for shorter periods? Why 
should such successful projects as the 
Walther League “kingdom workers” 
in New Guinea or the present “cara- 
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vaning” remain isolated efforts and 
not become projects of international 
scope? The day when selective serv- 
ice will be abolished is not far away. 
Should it not be possible to convince 
a sizable number of our young people 
to dedicate their lives in a one-year 
service to the Lord? How many leads 
which the Lutheran Hour established 
all over the world remain unexploited 
because of lack of manpower? All of 
the Latin American countries are still 
wide open for such an invasion, and 
our church has a foothold in most of 
them. What Spanish-speaking young 
men could not do to strengthen our 
mission program if they were avail- 
able! German settlements in South 
America, Canada, parts of Africa, 
and in Europe itself need workers; 
French-speaking workers are needed 
in many parts of Africa from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Congo. 
Only recently 14 nations having 
French as their official language were 
accepted as free and independent 
countries in the United Nations. How 
would synodical students approach 
their courses, particularly in religion, 
when practical workshops would pre- 
pare them for such an endeavor? 
What impact such returning students 
would have upon the life in our con- 
gregations and our indolent attitudes 
toward foreign missions! 


Present Status of Foreign Language 
Teaching in the Elementary Grades 


What is the picture in our own 
midst? In 1959 a total of 94 schools 
with an enrollment of 3,488 pupils 
offered a program of foreign lan- 
guage. In these schools two thirds of 
the pupils were taking German, one 
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fourth Spanish, and about one seventh 
French.® 

Lutheran schools registered the fol- 
lowing growth since 1956 in the 
teaching of German on the elemen- 
tary level: 
Prior to 1956 1 school (s) taught German 


In 1956 6 
1957 11 4 = « 
1958 99, » ?? ” 
1959 42, 2”? ”? ”? 
1960 55 2? ”> 7? 9 


A Place for Foreign Language 
in the Curriculum 


There are no dead periods in any- 
one’s daily schedule in our schools. 
Where could foreign languages be 
offered? The curriculum will need to 
be curried with a fine-toothed comb. 
If foreign languages shall have a place 
in our schools they will have to re- 
place something that is already exis- 
tent, or the school day will have to be 
lengthened. Traditionally children 
were in school from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
Are we collecting milk money, lunch 
money, selling tickets for Saturday 
shows, etc., on schooltime? Some 
schools are cluttered with so many 
extra little time robbers that as much 
as one third of actual teaching time is 
lost. Let us probe some more. Is 
there baton-twirling or ballet-dancing 
instruction going on during school- 
time? Is the teaching day shortened 
because students leave to be on duty 
as patrol boys, cafeteria helpers, or go 
to some special group meetings? Do 
we find time to spend perhaps a week 


8 News and Notes, LurHeran Epuca- 
Tron, XCV (April 1960), 429. 

9 Eldon F. Duensing, “A Survey of the 
Teaching of German in the Lutheran Ele- 


mentary Schools,” LurHeran Epvucation, 
XCV (April 1960), 393. 
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in preparing an operetta? We realize 
that many of these things have educa- 
tional values. This is not being chal- 
lenged; the choice of values is in 
question. 

There is considerable controversy 
about whether foreign languages 
should be offered to all students in 
the elementary grades or simply to 
the gifted. If there is absolutely no 
time available for a program involv- 
ing all students in foreign language, 
then the next step is to consider one 
for the gifted. This area has been 
recognized as a weak spot in our edu- 
cational system. We are boring our 
gifted students by dwelling (for the 
sake of the average) on skills which 
they have already mastered. There is 
need for teaching the core elements 
of the curriculum during the morning 
hours and to free some time during 
certain afternoons when gifted stu- 
dents could be released for special en- 
riching experiences, foreign languages 
being one of them, while the prob- 
lems of the remaining students re- 
ceive remedial and individual atten- 
tion. 


Conclusions 


The FLES program has been in 
such a state of effervescence since its 
inception in 1952 that over a million 
elementary school pupils are engaged 
in some kind of program today. It 
has become one of the major trends in 
education. Whether our people will 
possess a satisfactory fluency to com- 
municate in one or more foreign 
tongues will depend upon its con- 
tinued success and expansion. Our 
high school and college programs in 
most cases are inadequate to achieve 
a high degree of permanency and 
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fluency. There is a wide agreement 
among educators and parents as well 
that children during the early years of 
school learn languages more expedi- 
tiously and have a greater natural 
curiosity about other people than 
people of any other age. This interest 
is stifled in later years through the in- 
tensification of various programs on 
the high school level and the added 
social and economic functions which 
attract teen-agers and hamper their 
willingness to submit to a discipline 
whose value has been ignored or de- 
precated in the past and which prom- 
ises only a small degree of success in 
the future. 


The knowledge of another foreign 
language deepens one’s appreciation 
and understanding of the native 
tongue. It promotes better under- 
standing among people in the world 
if this is one of the major aims in 
teaching it. Our ability to communi- 
cate with the uncommitted nations in 
the world and to sell our way of life 
may well be a life or death proposi- 
tion in the cold war. Knowledge of 
a foreign language takes into account 
the world of tomorrow when people 
and nations of the world will freely 
communicate on all levels of society. 
It gives the gifted student an oppor- 
tunity to enrich his program. For our 
Lutheran schools a program of for- 
eign languages has special validity be- 
cause of the worldwide mission of our 
church. If we are to conquer the 
world for Christ we must be prepared 
to seek out people and speak to them 
as Christian brothers in their own lan- 
guage. We cannot afford to lag. Let 
us extend our prayers and our efforts 
so that this important area may be 
more adequately served. 


Policies for Student Enrollment 
in a Lutheran High School 


Paut W. Lancs * 


In its broad sense the term “student 
enrollment” includes all those aspects 
of school-pupil relationships which 
determine the status of the individual 
as a member of the school community. 
In its narrow sense the term might be 
restricted to admissions and attend- 
ance. Because of the generic charac- 
ter of the term considerable liberty 
was taken in selecting the facets of 
observation included in this presen- 
tation. It is our hope, however, that 
most of the content selected for con- 
sideration will cluster around those 
practical procedures which constitute 
the warp and woof of sound school- 
pupil relationships in our Lutheran 
high schools. 

The presentation includes three 
basic aspects of student enrollment. 
First, the presuppositions or “givens” 
which constitute the foundation on 
which the total relationship is con- 
structed. These “givens” need no em- 
pirical verification because they rep- 
resent the assumptions or tenets we 
accept by faith and not by works. 
Second, the principles are derived 
from the presuppositions by the proc- 
ess of deduction and are verified 
by observation and experimentation. 
Third, the procedures are current 
practices growing out of an applica- 
tion of accepted principles to school 
problems. Presuppositions are be- 
lieved to be universals with respect 
to their validity and application. 


* Superintendent of Lutheran 


Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


High 


Principles, as derivatives of univer- 
sals, have a high degree of stability 
and ought to determine administra- 
tive procedure. Procedures, as cur- 
rent practices, do not have a high 
degree of stability but are modified 
from time to time in order to meet 
more adequately the requirements of 
changing conditions. It is assumed 
that a change in practice is valid as 
long as it is not incongruous with the 
principles derived from the original 
presuppositions, 

Unless we are willing to admit that 
ours is a procedure of expediency 
which is only coincidentally related 
to theological and philosophical pre- 
suppositions, we must insist that our 
practices as well as our principles will 
square with the presuppositions from 
which they are derived. Thereby 
hangs the tale. 

Part I 
PRESUPPOSITIONS 


1, The over-all task of the church 
is to confront the world with the 
full counsel of God in Christ Jesus 
to the glory of His name and the 
eternal salvation of man. In this 
task there are many services re- 
quired, each significant and nec- 
essary in the achievement of the 
purposes established by the Lord 
of the church. 

. Agencies established by a com- 
munity of believers (congrega- 
tions) to carry out specific func- 
tions must make their unique 
contributions to the over-all pur- 


bo 
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poses of the church, and each 
must perform with the conviction 
that it functions as an interde- 
pendent entity. Empire building 
among the agencies within the 
church on any level is inadmis- 
sible. 

. The existence of Christian edu- 
cation as a distinct area of action 
in The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod rests on the assump- 
tion that the church of Jesus 
Christ has of necessity a teaching 
as well as a preaching function. 
These two services of the Word 
are required so that God’s work 
of grace may take place through- 
out all of man’s life. 

. Lutheran secondary education is 
a highly desirable, God-pleasing 
venture in the common concern 
of the total community of be- 
lievers to nurture (educate) the 
young in the full counsel of God. 
Therefore Lutheran high schools 
are established as an extension of 
the educational program of the 
local parish rather than as inde- 
pendent or isolated ventures. 
A Lutheran high school’s primary 
function is to be of service to the 
local parish in the Christian nur- 
ture of the young. 

. By definition a Lutheran high 
school is a selective, nonpublic, 
full-time educational agency of 
the church designed to exert a de- 
liberate and systematic influence 
on Christian students by Christian 
teachers through instruction by 
precept and example, through 
Christian discipline, and through 
the harmonious development of 
all abilities and aptitudes of the 


students, in accordance with Lu- 
theran doctrine, for individual 
and social uses to the end that 
God’s name be glorified, His will 
be done, and man’s eternal des- 
tiny be achieved. 


. All people, irrespective of race, 


sex, or national origin and merely 
by virtue of their being creatures 
of God for whom Christ was in- 
carnate and died, need an educa- 
tion which will fit them for the 
privileges and responsibilities of 
this life and prepare them for the 
life to come. 


Parr II 
PRINCIPLES 


. Theoretically the doors of a Lu- 


theran high school are open to all 
students of high school age who 
have an earnest desire to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 
Exceptions or variations to this 
general principle occur because 
of tradition, extenuating circum- 
stances, etc., and these must be 
resolved in the light of one’s 
philosophy of education and the 
requirements of sound church- 
manship. Where services to pros- 
pective enrollees cannot be ren- 
dered with competence, referrals 
should be made to other church 
agencies. (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6)} 

. To meet its responsibility as an 
educational agency of the church, 
a Lutheran high school must make 
a deliberate and persistent effort 
to establish religion as a vital 


1 Numbers in parentheses indicate iden- 


tification with the corresponding presuppo- 
sition. 
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force in the lives of its pupils. 
Because only the Spirit of God, 
working through the Word of 
God, creates and nourishes re- 
ligious vitality, a Lutheran high 
school needs to provide optimum 
opportunity for interaction of 
Word and mind in all relation- 
ships involved in living and learn- 
ing. Those who are admitted 
must be willing to participate 
voluntarily and wholeheartedly in 
the religious activities of the 
school community. A commitment 
on the part of the applicant to 
a religion that is non-Christian 
is a reasonable cause for non- 
admission. (1, 3, 5, 6) 

. Because of its nonpublic and de- 
nominational character a Lutheran 
high school finds it expedient to 
establish priorities of admission. 
Such priorities, however, should 
be in agreement with the ideals 
and purposes of the school and 
should reflect the stewardship re- 
sponsibilities implied in its rela- 
tionship to the Christian home 
and the local parish. (1, 2, 4, 5, 6) 
. Academic excellence and _ eco- 
nomic status are not valid reasons 
for selective enrollment in a Lu- 
theran high school. Enrollment 
must be primarily to the advan- 
tage of God’s kingdom by making 
the individual a better disciple of 
Christ and not necessarily by mak- 
ing one more able to help himself 
in a competitive world. The orien- 
tation required of the student is 
to look upon himself as a human 
means which God is using for His 
purposes and to accept the obli- 
gation to function as an effective 


and thankful steward of his God- 
given talents in whatever circum- 
stance or capacity he may find 
himself. (1, 3, 4, 5, 6) 


. Lutheran high schools are educa- 


tional institutions designed to pro- 
vide specialized services in the 
Christian nurture of the young. 
Their unique contribution is to be 
found in the cultivation of the 
Christian personality through the 
channels of the intellect and the 
Christian faith. As presently con- 
stituted, they are not designed 
as custodial, vocational, or social 
welfare agencies, neither should 
they attempt to render specialized 
services in these areas. Applicants 
who require therapeutic or exten- 
sive remedial services are not 
valid candidates for admission. 
(1, 2, 8, 5) 


. Direct recruitment should be re- 


stricted to those who are of the 
household of faith and are able 
to profit from the kind of educa- 
tional experiences the school is 
equipped to offer. (1, 2, 4, 5) 


. As an educational agency of the 


church, a Lutheran high school 
has a shared responsibility in the 
recruiting of full-time workers in 
the church. In co-operation with 
the home and the local parish, 
a Lutheran high school should en- 
courage enrollments among those 
who appear to be good prospects 
as “servants of the Word.” Its 
program of studies and its guid- 
ance services should contribute in 
a positive way to a commitment 
of full-time service in the King- 
dom among those who have been 
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“touched by the Holy Spirit.” 
(1, 2, 4, 5) 

8. The unchurched are encouraged 
to enroll if there is evidence to 
indicate that they are truly in- 
terested in hearing the Gospel 
and living a life of obedience 
to it. However, soul conservation 
rather than soul winning is the 
unique function of a Lutheran 
high school in the total task of 
nurturing the young. (1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6) 

9. Equality of opportunity for a 
Christ-directed and Bible-based 
secondary education for Lutheran 
teen-agers implies that race, sex, 
or national origin will not be 
factors in determining qualifica- 
tions for admission. It also im- 
plies that a real effort will be 
made by the school and the local 
congregation to provide economic 
assistance for those who are un- 
able to meet the cost of attending 
a Lutheran high school. (1, 2, 
4, 6) 

10. Dismissal should be a last resort 
in the process of Christian dis- 
cipline. Relationships should al- 
ways be characterized by Chris- 
tian patience, repentance, and 
forgiveness without endangering 
the physical safety and spiritual 
well-being of the school com- 
munity. (4, 5, 6) 


Part III 
PROCEDURES 
We assume that procedures, as cur- 
rent practice, ought to be manifesta- 
tions of principles applied to opera- 
tional needs. On the basis of this 
assumption, it would appear reason- 
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able to require an internal consistency 
between method and principle in our 
modus operandi. “Playing by ear” 
might be admissible in exceedingly 
fluid situations, but one would hardly 
care to admit that the normal opera- 
tion of a school is so unstable that 
a relatively high degree of consistency 
in operational procedure is imprac- 
tical. Modifications from time to time 
in order to meet more adequately the 
requirements of changing conditions 
does not negate the original assump- 
tion. : 
Good improvisation does not orig- 
inate in a vacuum. To give validity 
to procedural operations one needs 
more than the test of practicality. 
One needs also to identify the frame 
of reference (principles) in which the 
total operation finds its justification. 
This requires that procedures should 
square with identified principles 
rooted in agreed upon presuppo- 
sitions. 

The procedures listed here are 
merely illustrations and not descrip- 
tions of the total operational pattern 
as currently pursued in a Lutheran 


high school. 


Recruitment of Students 
Cie 233.) 43 5; 6: 7,-8;.9.)* 

Student recruitment should be a 
continuous ongoing process that is 
included as an integral part of the 
total public relations program with 
the home, parish, and community. 
All school personnel should be in- 
volved to some extent in student re- 
cruitment. 


2 The numerals in parentheses indicate 
an identifiable relationship with principles 
listed in Part II. 
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Two eighth-grade orientation pro- 
grams for Lutheran and public school 
students shall be scheduled each 
school year; one in October and one 
in May. 

To stimulate recruitment a Lu- 
theran elementary principals’ dinner 
meeting shall precede each eighth- 
grade orientation program by at least 
two weeks. For those congregations 
who do not maintain a Lutheran ele- 
mentary school, a dinner invitation 
might be extended to the pastor 
and/or Sunday school superintendent. 

All Lutheran elementary schools 
feeding into a respective high school 
district shall be visited at least once 
a year by the principal of the high 
school for the purpose of student re- 
cruitment. Pastors in local parishes 
and teachers in Lutheran high schools 
should be encouraged to assist the 
principal with recruitment of students 
enrolled in Saturday confirmation 
classes. 

Advanced registration for freshman 
students shall be scheduled for Feb- 
ruary of each calendar year. 

Each parish pastor should be pro- 
vided with necessary recruitment 
materials for distribution among 
prospects not enrolled in Lutheran 
elementary schools. 


Admission of Students 
(1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9) 


To be eligible for admission, fresh- 
men students (ninth grade) must — 
a. Be graduates of a _ standard 
eighth-grade elementary school. 

A “Certificate of Qualification 

for Admission” must be signed 

by the grade school principal 
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and filed with the registrar of 
the Lutheran high school. 


b. Attain a minimum reading grade 

level of 7.0 on the basis of a rec- 
ognized standard reading test 
and must achieve an IQ rating 
of at least 85 on the basis of 
a standard mental abilities test. 
Lutheran high schools reserve 
the right to administer these tests 
in doubtful cases. 
Students with a reading age abil- 
ity below 7.0 but not less than 6.0 
may be enrolled conditionally pro- 
vided the parents agree to arrange 
for remedial instruction outside of 
school hours. 


Pupils enrolled conditionally be- 
cause of serious reading deficiencies 
cannot be admitted to succeeding 
grade levels unless they are granted 
special approval by the principal of 
the school in consultation with the 
guidance department. 

c. Be approved by the pastor of the 
congregation in which he holds 
membership if the applicant is 
not a graduate of a Lutheran 
elementary school. 

d. Present themselves for an inter- 
view with a member of the ad- 
ministrative staff upon request 
as a condition for registration. 

To be eligible for admission as 

a transfer student with advanced 
standing, an applicant must — 

a. Have the endorsement of his 
pastor. 

b. Have maintained a C— grade 
average prior to application. 

c. Have a satisfactory record of 
conduct at the school last at- 
tended. 


d. Present himself and his parent 
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or guardian for an interview 
with a member of the adminis- 
trative staff before registration 
is approved. 


In exceptional cases a modification 
of the above procedure is permissible 
with the approval of the principal of 
the school. In general, however, stu- 
dents should not be enrolled where 
the evidence indicates serious devia- 
tion in social adjustment, emotional 
stability, reading, and/or mental 
ability. 


Registration (38, 4, 9) 


Registration for a new school year 
is not approved until outstanding tui- 
tion charges for the preceding semes- 
ters are paid in full or until satisfac- 
tory arrangements for payments due 
are made with the school adminis- 
tration. 

In exceptional cases of hardship, 
arrangements might be made at the 
discretion of the Board of Trustees 
for an extension of time for the pay- 
ment of tuition fees and for a tenta- 
tive acceptance of registration for the 
new school year. 

Application for grants-in-aid should 
be encouraged in cases where eco- 
nomic resources are inadequate to 
pay the cost of attending a Lutheran 
high school. 


Attendance (8, 4, 8, 9, 10) 


Lutheran High School is obligated 
to plan and administer an attendance 
system that is in harmony with the 
philosophy of the school. Such a sys- 
tem must be positive in its approach, 
and it must be set up and adminis- 
tered with a view to helping the stu- 
dent, aiding the home, and improving 
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the instructional program of the 
school. 

A good attendance system must 
stress the importance of punctual and 
regular attendance, but it must also 
concern itself with the factors con- 
tributing to nonattendance. It must 
therefore provide for individual coun- 
seling and guidance, and it must make 
a planned effort to build up good 
home-school relationships. 


Teacher Responsibilities 


The chief responsibility for encour- 
aging regular attendance rests with 
the teacher. It is the teacher who 
comes into close contact with the 
pupil and who has the obligation to 
keep the pupil interested in learning. 
It is the teacher who can best set the 
stage for regular attendance on the 
part of the majority of the student 
body. It is the teacher who de- 
termines the prevailing atmosphere 
of the classroom. It is the teacher 
who is, in reality, the “hub” of the 
school’s attendance system. Good 
pupil-teacher relations usually result 
in good school attendance. 


Student Responsibilities 


Regular and punctual attendance is 
a requirement of each student in 
every class. No student will be con- 
sidered in good standing when ques- 
tionable absences or repeated tardi- 
nesses occur. Truancy is subject to 
suspension. 

Students who are irregular in at- 
tendance and who are tardy fre- 
quently need to be counseled. The 
home will also be called for counsel 
in such cases. “Improvement in at- 
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tendance habits rather than a grade 
deduction” is the preferred procedure. 

Students who have a change in 
residence or phone number must re- 
port these changes immediately to 
the Attendance Office. 


Suspension and Dismissal (1, 2, 4, 10) 


Suspension and dismissal from 
school should be a last resort in the 
process of Christian discipline. All 
teacher-pupil relationships should be 
characterized by patience, helpful- 
ness, repentance, and forgiveness. 
Cases that seriously disrupt the or- 
derly management of the instructional 
program, or jeopardize the physical 
safety of the students, or cause gross 
offense to the school and community, 
should be followed by immediate sus- 
pension. Negotiations for reinstate- 
ment should proceed according to 
Matt. 18. All cases of suspension or 
dismissal (expulsion) for any cause 
are to be decided and executed by 
the principal. Consultation with staff 
members is advisable, but the deci- 
sion must remain an administrative 
act. 


Transfer of Students Within the 
System (1, 3, 9) 
Students are required to attend the 


Lutheran high school in the district 
in which they live. 


All transfer requests must be ap- 
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proved by the principal of the re- 
ceiving as well as the sending school. 

In general a transfer request will 
be granted when transportation facil- 
ities are decidedly more advantageous 
to the student if he attends a different 
school. 

Students living in optional districts 
must select the school of their prefer- 
ence at the time of initial enrollment. 
A change of option must be approved 
by the superintendent before a trans- 
fer is granted. 

It is the continuing task of the 
teaching personnel and the adminis- 
tration of a Lutheran high school to 
evaluate its modus operandi in the 
light of presuppositions and_ princi- 
ples stated or implied in the objec- 
tives of the school. As an agency of 
a federation of parishes a Lutheran 
high school has the obligation to iden- 
tify clearly its locus in the total teach- 
ing function of the church. It also 
needs to remind itself as well as its 
constituency of the interdependent 
relationship that ought to exist be- 
tween parish and agency in the co- 
operative enterprise of nurturing the 
young in the Lord. Much needless 
confusion in procedure, status, and 
function might be avoided if frequent 
attention is given to identifying and 
reaffirming the basic assumptions and 
principles that undergird our com- 
mon responsibilities and corporate re- 
lationships. 


Today many an American family might well reread Mr. Micawber’s advice 
to David Copperfield: “Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditures 
nineteen pounds six, result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditures twenty pounds ought and six, result misery. The blossom is 
blighted, the leaf is withered, the god of day goes down upon the dreary 
scene — in short, you are forever floored.” 


What Some Lutherans Know of Luther's 
Small Catechism 


WILLIAM ADAM * 


Lutheran pastors, teachers, and par- 
ents spend much time and energy in 
inculcating the fundamental Christian 
teachings embraced in Luther’s Small 
Catechism on the children, youth, and 
adults entrusted to their care. This is 
done in two ways: by explaining the 
principles of the Catechism and 
applying them to life situations, and 
by having students memorize the Cat- 
echism verbatim. 

Many conscientious Lutheran edu- 
cators have wondered if it is as profit- 
able to the students to spend a large 
amount of time on the verbatim mem- 
orization and recitation of the Cate- 
chism and consequently less time on 
the principles, or if it would be more 
profitable to spend only a small 
amount of time on memory work and 
most of the available time on learn- 
ing the principles of the Catechism. 
Which do the students know better at 
the time of confirmation, the princi- 
ples or the memory materials? And 
which do they retain more as the 
years go by? 

The writer endeavored to get an- 
swers to these questions in the 
autumn of 1959 and in the spring of 
1960 by contacting five groups of 
members of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod in the Midwestern 
states of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Kentucky. One group was 
composed of 151 children, about 14 
years old, in ten different confirmation 


* Pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Lowell, Ind. 


classes. These were reached at the 
time of their confirmation. Another 
group was made up of 108 young 
people at a youth rally. Most of these 
were high school students between 14 
and 18. A third group of 41 consisted 
of college students over 18. Two other 
groups were composed of Sunday 
school workers of various ages, 92 in 
a northern area and 110 in a southern 
area. These were contacted as they 
were assembled at institutes. The 
total of 502 people represents over 50 
Lutheran congregations. 

Two forms, each containing 25 
questions, were filled out by the mem- 
bers of each group. One treated of 
the principles of Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, the fundamental Bible teach- 
ings. The other dealt with the mem- 
ory materials of the Catechism, the six 
chief parts and Luther’s explanations 
of them. The results of these tests are 
shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Per CENT OF MATERIALS 
oF LuTHER’s SMALL CATECHISM 
Known By Various Groups 


Num- Prin- Memory 

Groups ber ciples Materials 
Confirmed children 151 85.4 58.4 
Young people 108 85.8 Slee, 
College students 4l 89.6 29.4 
S.S. workers, south 110 85.1 28.3 
S.S. workers, north 92 85.7 21.9 
Totals 502 85.5 38.2 


Comments Regarding Principles. — 
It is gratifying to note that a large 
percentage of the principles were 
known, an average of 85.5 per cent. 
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It is remarkable that the principles 
were known so uniformly by all five 
groups, whether at the time of con- 
firmation or in the years thereafter. 
Twenty-three of the 502 participants, 
some from each group, made perfect 
scores in the principles. The range of 
the scores was from 52 to 100 per 
cent. Thus all knew more than one 
half of the principles, while 4.6 per 
cent made perfect scores. 

This indicates careful, painstaking 
confirmation indoctrination by pas- 
tors, usually for a period of two years 
for children, and careful instruction 
by the parents, the Lutheran elemen- 
tary school, the Sunday school, etc., 
prior to confirmation. It further indi- 
cates that subsequent Christian edu- 
cational influences, such as church 
services, Bible classes, Sunday school 
teacher training courses, Lutheran 
high schools and colleges, etc., are 
effective. 

Comments Regarding Memory Ma- 
terials. — The picture regarding mem- 
ory materials is not so favorable. Only 
an average of 38.2 per cent of this ma- 
terial was known at the time of the 
test. This is less than one half that of 
the principles. However, as we look 
over the different age groups, it is ap- 
parent that those who were confirmed 
most recently (the newly confirmed 
children) made the highest score (58.4 
per cent), and those who were con- 
firmed some years ago (the Sunday 
school workers) made the lowest 
scores (21.9 per cent for the northern 
group). 

There was a continual decrease in 
the knowledge of memory materials 
from the confirmed children (58.4 per 
cent) to the young people (87.2 per 
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cent) to the college students (29.4 
per cent) to the Sunday school work- 
ers (28.3 per cent for the southern 
group and 21.9 per cent for the north- 
ern group). It appears that, as the 
years roll by, more and more memory 
materials are forgotten. 


Rate at Which Memory Materials 
Are Forgotten.— A study of 117 
young people reveals that memory 
material is forgotten most rapidly 
within the first few years following 
confirmation. From a high of 58.4 per 
cent for the confirmed children, the 
score on the memory materials for the 
young people dropped to 50.8 per 
cent one half year after confirmation, 
to 35.2 per cent after 1.5 years, to 30.1 
per cent after 2.5 years, to 28.8 per 
cent after 3.5 years, and to a low of 
18.8 per cent after 4.5 to 5.5 years. 
This is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Per CENT oF MEMorRyY MATERIALS KNOWN 
FROM THE TIME OF CONFIRMATION 
To 5.5 YEARS THEREAFTER 


Time Number Cent 
At the time of confirmation 151 58.4 
0.5 years after confirmation 26 50.8 
1.5 years after confirmation 26 SS ish 
2.5 years after confirmation 38 30.1 
3.5 years after confirmation 20 28.8 
4.5-5.5 years after confirmation 7 18.8 


Comments on the Rate at Which 
Memory Materials Are Forgotten. — 
Between 5.5 years and 6.0 years after 
confirmation the knowledge of mem- 
ory materials fluctuates between 19.0 
and 26.7 per cent. The amount known 
during this period may depend to a 
great extent upon the amount of re- 
learning which takes place through 
various Christian educational influ- 
ences, including private study and the 
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teaching of children at home, in Sun- 
day school, in vacation Bible school, 
etc: 

Twelve perfect scores were made 
in the memory materials of the Cate- 
chism, 2.4 per cent of the total of 502. 
Ten of these were made by confirmed 
children and two by young people. 
No perfect scores were made either 
by college students or by Sunday 
school workers. This again points to 
the rapidity with which memory ma- 
terials are forgotten. 

The range of the scores on the 
memory materials was from 0 to 100 
per cent. The low score for the con- 
firmed children was 12 per cent, that 
for the Sunday school workers was 0, 
while the others were 8 and 4 per cent 
respectively. It should be borne in 
mind that some of the Sunday school 
workers were instructed for confirma- 
tion as adults and therefore were re- 
quired to do little or no memory work. 
After making due allowance for this, 
we conclude that the consistently low 
scores of those who did a large 
amount of memory work in the Cate- 
chism indicates that much is forgotten 
within a few years after confirmation. 

Memory Materials Which Were 
Known. — A study of the scores of the 
memory materials indicates that the 
first three parts of the Catechism — 
the Ten Commandments, the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer — 
were known better than the last three 
parts — Holy Baptism, the Office of 
the Keys and Confession, and the 
Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Prayer 
was known best, by 91.6 per cent of 
the participants. Then came the Sec- 
ond Commandment (85.8 per cent) 
and the Fourth Commandment (84.3 
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per cent). The Apostles’ Creed was 
known by 77.9 per cent and the Tenth 
Commandment by 78.5 per cent. The 
last three parts of the Catechism were 
known by less than 80 per cent of the 
participants. 

It is also evident that the Biblical 
materials of the first three parts of the 
Catechism and the Apostles’ Creed 
were known better than Luther’s ex- 
planations of them. Luther’s explana- 
tion of the Fourth Commandment was 
known by 59.0 per cent, of the Second 
Commandment by 58.2 per cent, and 
of the Tenth Commandment by 34.3 
per cent. Luther’s explanations of the 
three articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
were known by 52.0, 48.8, and 40.0 
per cent respectively. His explana- 
tions of the seven petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer were known by less 
than 80 per cent. 

Both the Biblical materials and Lu- 
ther’s explanations of Holy Baptism, 
the Office of the Keys and Confession, 
and the Lord’s Supper were known by 
less than 30 per cent of the partici- 
pants. The range of the 14 scores was 
from 27.1 down to 8.6 per cent. It is 
evident that such Biblical materials as 
Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:16; John 20: 
22-23; and 1 Cor. 11:28-25, which are 
seats of doctrine, should receive 
greater emphasis for memorization, 
both before and after confirmation. 

Principles Which Were Known. — 
Regarding the principles it is encour- 
aging to find that all of them were 
known by at least 49.4 per cent of the 
participants. Seven principles were 
known by over 90 per cent of them. 
Although we are living in an age of 
materialism, 96.6 per cent of those 
tested did not think that “the most im- 
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portant thing in life is to get rich.” 
The doctrine of inherited sin was held 
by 96.4 per cent, for they denied that 
“babies of Christians are born without 
sin.” 95.6 per cent showed that they 
were against taking personal revenge 
by marking this statement false: “If 
a person kills my mother, I have the 
right to kill him.” In a time of wide- 
spread divorce, 95.2 per cent affirmed 
that “God wants marriages to last for 
life.” 95.6 per cent maintained the 
doctrine of the real presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s 
Supper. They affirmed, “Although we 
cannot see the body and blood of 
Christ, they are truly present in the 
Lord’s Supper.” The statement, 
“I should forgive my enemies only 
when they forgive me,” was marked 
false by 94.2 per cent. 

Ten principles were known by 80 
to 90 per cent of the participants and 
five by 70 to 80 per cent of them. Of 
central importance are these two 
statements which follow one another 
in the schedule: “Every command- 
ment which I broke Jesus kept for 
me,” and “My sins are forgiven by 
trusting in Jesus as my Savior.” The 
first was affirmed by 84.8 per cent and 
the second by 82.8 per cent of the par- 
ticipants. These large percentages are 
encouraging. But what of the 15.2 to 
17.7 per cent who did not affirm the 
active obedience of Jesus and forgive- 
ness of sins by faith in Him? Like- 
wise what of the 12.9 per cent who 
affirmed, “I should pray to the holy 
angels to protect me” and thus advo- 
cated idolatry, or the 18.5 per cent 
who held the false doctrine regarding 
the person of Christ, “Jesus Christ be- 
came true God when He was anointed 
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with the Holy Ghost at His baptism,” 
or the 24.1 per cent who held that “the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism was insti- 
tuted by John the Baptist”? These in- 
dicate basic weaknesses which need 
to be overcome. 

Three statements were marked cor- 
rectly by less than 70 per cent of the 
participants. 68.3 per cent held cor- 
rectly, “From eternity God chose us to 
become Christians and to lead a godly 
life.” Based on Eph. 1:4 in the Cate- 
chism, this is a Bible teaching which 
needs greater emphasis. This is like- 
wise true of the teaching of the Office 
of the Keys, for 49.0 per cent did not 
know that “every Christian has the 
power privately to forgive and to re- 
tain sins.” And 50.6 per cent did not 
know that “when a person tells others 
of the Savior, Jesus, he carries out the 
Office of the Keys.” The latter shows 
lack of understanding of the technical 
term “Office of the Keys,” even though 
some of those who marked this state- 
ment incorrectly may be mission- 
minded. Although there is cause for 
joy regarding the knowledge of the 
principles, there is also room for im- 
provement. 

Some general conclusions. It is 
more important and more effective to 
get students to know, accept, and fol- 
low the principles of Luther’s Small 
Catechism than to get them to mem- 
orize it verbatim. Mere memorization 
of the Catechism does not guarantee 
the proper understanding and accept- 
ance of it nor will it guarantee that its 
principles will be followed. Learning 
the principles is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

It should not be taken for granted 
that either children or adults under 
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our spiritual care know and accept the 
way of salvation through faith in 
Christ. The tendency of the sinful 
nature of man is to seek salvation by 
his own works. Hence by means of 
oral and written examinations the in- 
structor should endeavor to discover 
each student’s attitude toward Christ 
and indoctrinate accordingly. 

Neither should it be taken for 
granted that Bible class teachers, Sun- 
day school teachers, and vacation 
Bible school teachers know all the 
fundamental Bible teachings and are 
“apt to teach” just because they have 
been confirmed some years previously. 
They should take such courses as 
“Fundamental Christian Beliefs” and 
increase their understanding of the 
Christian teachings before they in- 
struct others. 

As a method of instruction the ver- 
batim memorization of the Catechism 
is inferior to the association of its 
principles with knowledge already ac- 
quired. Nevertheless, memory work is 
of value in Christian education if ma- 
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terial is chosen which will be used by 
the students as time goes on. For 
“whatever we do not use, we lose.” 
Most likely the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments were known best by the 
502 participants because they were 
used most in church services, private 
devotions, etc. 

It is more important that students 
memorize the Biblical materials of the 
Catechism than that they memorize 
Luther’s explanations of them. While 
pupils who have sufficient time and 
great ability to memorize may be 
challenged to memorize all of Lu- 
ther’s explanations as well as the Bib- 
lical materials, pupils with lesser 
ability to memorize should be encour- 
aged to memorize at least the Biblical 
portions of the Catechism. The fun- 
damental passages of God’s Word in 
the Catechism should be used by stu- 
dents throughout life. They should 
be able to give an adequate explana- 
tion of them in their own words at 
any time. 


FITLY SPOKEN 
—A friend is one who is thinking of YOU, when all others are thinking 


of themselves. 


— Do put off until tomorrow what you can’t afford to do today. 

— One man with courage makes a majority. — ANDREW JACKSON 

— Problems: Opportunities in work clothes. — HENRY KAIsER 

— The average teen-ager still has the faults his parents outgrew. 

— Kindness is the language the deaf can hear and the dumb can under- 


stand. -CMD Magazine 


— A vacation is a change — for instance, at a lake you hear the racket of 
power boats instead of the racket of power mowers. 
— Man is not made to understand life but to live it. — SANTAYANA 


— The philosopher who said that work well done never needs doing over 


never weeded a garden, — Banking 
— Pain is nature’s policeman. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
June 1, 1961 


DeEaAR IVAN: 


The autograph book remains a persistent part of the elementary school 
scene, especially at this time of the year and especially in the upper grades. 
Instead of worrying about compounding interest semiannually, pupils are much 
more concerned about compounding the filled-in pages of their autograph 
books. And so, if you watch closely, you will see Joe carefully counting the 
number of classmates still to go, quickly flipping his book to the closest 
unsigned prospect the moment the teacher’s back is turned. 


It’s all great fun and, I suppose, in the main harmless — though it can 
drive a teacher frantic knowing that at any given moment up to 35 books 
may be secretly crisscrossing the classroom. Maybe the solution would be to 
set aside an hour or two one day for the express purpose of letting everyone, 
including himself, get the ritual over with. 


Just what the life expectancy of an autograph book might be I have no 
way of knowing. I would guess that some wind up in the trash can within 
a few weeks. Others, no doubt, become family heirlooms, passed on from 
generation to generation. 


Just like the prose and poety that goes into them. The other day I dug up 
my elementary school edition. While the pages are beginning to yellow, the 
contents are as current as this morning’s newscast. Today’s space age youngsters 
are still writing one another the same sentiments that you and I did when we 
were young, Maggie. 

Remember? “There are golden ships And there are silver ships, But there 
is no ship like friendship.” Or “You asked me to write. What shall it be? 
Just two little words, ‘Remember me!’ ” 

And then there are the great words of wisdom. Sometimes they come in 
couplet form: “Never spank a baby in the face, For God has provided another 
place.” At other times they are straight prose, but nevertheless to the point: 
“Don’t make love in a buggy because horses carry tails.” 

Some of the notes make a person wonder: “Roses are red, Violets are blue, 


Sugar is sweet. What are you?” Or else they imply some penetrating psycho- 
logical questions: 


Read see That me. 
down shall I know 
and you know you 
up And you As 


Not to be overlooked are the vows of undying faithfulness. How many 
times did your friends promise to be yours till Niagara Falls? Or till the 
Mexican border pays rent? Or till Starved Rock gets a square meal? Or till 
table legs wear garters to keep their stockings up? Or till the Atlantic Ocean 
wears rubber pants to keep his bottom dry? 


But no doubt I’m boring you with all of this. After all, “2 Y’s U R / 
2YsUB/ICUR/2Y’s 4 ME.” Besides, I should never have written 
this letter today: “Can’t think — too dumb! Inspiration — won’t come! Can’t 
write — bum pen! So good luck! Amen!” 

Ha! Hal 

It makes me laugh 

To think I’m signing 

My own autograph. . . 
MO 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


In this column we shall attempt to 
outline the structure of the Executive 
Board of the LEA and indicate ways 
of reorganizing it. 

A large percentage of the member- 
ship of the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation has felt the inadequacy of 
a two-slate ballot, which has always 
included a slate from the Chicago 
area and one from another center of 
Lutheranism within the LEA. At the 
Valparaiso convention the Committee 
on Election Procedure presented its 
report of possible changes in the elec- 
tion system of our organization. The 
convention was not satisfied with the 
suggestions and set up a second com- 
mittee on election procedure. This 
committee presented its first report 
at the Milwaukee convention, when 
a “go ahead” signal was given to 
study the reorganization of the LEA. 
The final report, calling for major 
changes in the organizational setup 
of the Executive Board, is to be pre- 
sented at the forthcoming convention. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 

The committee which has spent 
many hours on this problem of reor- 
ganization consisted of A. E. Christian, 
chairman, Elmer Arnst, Rev. Erich 
Brauer, and Howard Flotow. Profes- 
sor Reinke and Donald Behnken rep- 
resented the present Executive Board 
on the committee. 


SMALLER BOARD 


The Executive Board would com- 
prise seven members instead of the 14 
in the present board. A president, 
a president-elect, a secretary, a treas- 
urer, and a financial secretary would 
be the elected officers. There would 
be but two members at large instead 
of the nine in the current setup (three 
pastors, three teachers, and three lay- 
men). 

ONE SLATE BALLOT 

Election of officers of the LEA 
could be done without concern for 
geographic consolidation of the board 
membership. Only one slate of can- 
didates would be used for elections. 
Most committee work, which is now 
being done within the membership of 
the board, would be done by a re- 
gional committee. The chairman (an 
LEA officer) and other members of 
the committee would be selected from 
the geographic area in which the 
chairman resides. This is the first pos- 
sibility of breaking the custom of 
leadership of the LEA from only one 
geographic area at one time. 


FEWER MEETINGS 
The proposed new organization 
calls for a necessity of three board 
meetings a year, with a fourth being 
held in conjunction with the annual 
convention. These meetings would be 
more comprehensive than the present 
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arrangement. The board would hear 
the reports of the various committees 
through the chairmen. The intention 
is to have more of the work of the 
Executive Board planned and organ- 
ized outside the regular meeting. The 
board would meet at least a full day 
three times a year, except for the 
meeting in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention. 


METHOD OF ELECTION 


The term of office, as suggested, 
will be reduced to two years for all 
offices. A system of staggering the 
election of the officers would assist in 
a continuity of board policies and ac- 
tion. Only two of the five officers and 
one member at large would be elected 
each year. The president would never 
be elected as such, but as a president- 
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elect with two years in this position to 
acquaint himself with the operation of 
the LEA. 

In order to make a smooth change, 
should the convention of 1961 so de- 
cide, the committee has ready sugges- 
tions to reword the constitution in 
order to conform to the new report. 
There are several changes in the by- 
laws which will need convention 
action. 

It is the hope of the Committee on 
Election Procedure that these changes 
will be given consideration by the 
membership before the convention 
this summer. Should the convention 
adopt the report of the committee, 
major basic changes in the LEA 
superstructure will have taken place. 

DonaLp BEHNKEN 


Summoned to Rest 


WittiaM J. F. Danxer, Gatlinburg, Tenn., on Oct. 2, 1960, at the age of nearly 84. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary 1911. Served a total of 45 years as Lutheran teacher 
at Willow Creek, Minn.; as superintendent of Lutheran Child Welfare Association, Addi- 
son, Ill.; as Lutheran teacher at Frankenmuth, Mich.; Macomb, Mich.; and Klinger, Iowa; 
resigned 1956. Survived by his widow, two sons, and two daughters. 


WALTER ProTHE, Red Bud, Ill., on Dec. 26, 1960, at the age of 56. Graduated Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, 1927. Served 33 years as Lutheran teacher at Austin, 
Minn.; Bremen, Kans.; and Red Bud, Ill. Survived by a son and a daughter. 


C. F, Orro GreRsMEHL, em., Milwaukee, Wis., on Jan. 14, 1961, at the age of 82. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary 1904. Served 44 years as Lutheran teacher at Winni- 
peg, Canada, and Mayville, Wis.; retired in 1948. Survived by his widow and three sons. 


Lupwic DAENzER, em., Richville, Mich., on Jan. 16, 1961, at the age of nearly 74. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary 1907. Served 51 years as Lutheran teacher at 
Richville, Mich.; retired in 1958. Survived by two daughters. 


Esa Picorsz, Forest Park, Ill., on March 1, 1961, at the age of nearly 66. Served 
nearly 50 years as teacher at Christ Lutheran School, Oak Park, Ill. 


HERMAN Jonas, em., Nevada City, Calif., on March 28, 1961, at the age of 80. Grad- 
uated Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1905. After having served for a short time in the 
parish ministry, he became the first instructor at Concordia College, Oakland, Calif., where 
he served for 40 years. Survived by two sons and a daughter. 


Current Books and Periodicals 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


The prices listed are the current list prices. 


BOOKS 


THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
By W. H. Dutton and John A. Hockett. 
New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 
1959. 530 pages. $5.50. 


This excellent, readable book attempted 
to fulfill the “need for one text which would 
summarize the best in methods and curricu- 
lum procedures.” 

Part One, “Organization of the Elemen- 
tary School,” includes a chapter regarding 
the teacher’s role in the function of the ele- 
mentary school. Applied to the Lutheran 
school, the material in this chapter should be 
reviewed by every Lutheran instructor prior 
to each school year. How quickly the so- 
called “trained and experienced” teacher 
forgets the essential aspects of the total 
scope of the elementary school! Adaptations 
and summaries of these chapters are excel- 
lent material for Sunday school teachers’ 
meetings and day school faculty workshops 
(especially the section “Child Growth and 
Development” ). 

Part Two, “The Curriculum — Elemen- 
tary School Subjects,” devotes one chapter 
to each major area of the curriculum. In 
a clear, straightforward presentation the 
“meat” of each area is outlined and in most 
cases is adapted to specific levels. Some 
chapters include sample lessons —a handy 
reference for the inexperienced teacher. 
These chapters are especially valuable to 
the instructor in a departmental program 
who should review the total program in 
a specific subject area for all levels. 

Additional features of these chapters in- 
clude: list of outcomes desired of a specific 
program, the role of the teacher in a par- 
ticular subject area, clear definitions and or- 
ganization of the “unit,” outlines of experi- 
ences to be derived, etc. 

Part Three, “Guidance,” is brief, yet inclu- 
sive and specific. Gems of this section: 


achieving classroom control, criteria for eval- 
uating, and an effective guidance program 
and how to put it into action. 

So many professional books are dramati- 
cally declared by the reviewer as a must for 
the faculty libarary. This book will easily 
suffice for several musts, and its clear style 
and presentation will encourage frequent 
reference by the staff. The purpose of this 
volume was accomplished. 


Cuartes W. LAass 
Trinity Lutheran School 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COUNSELING. 

By Clyde M. Narramore. Grand Rap- 
ids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1960. 
803 pages. Price $3.95. 
“Professional Techniques for Pastors, 
Teachers, Youth Leaders, and All Who 
Are Engaged in the Incomparable Art 
of Counseling.” 


Dr. Narramore gives convincing evidence 
in this book on counseling not only that he 
is versed in the psychological theories of 
contemporary counseling techniques but 
also that he is a richly endowed spiritual 
personality. 

“Counseling” and “counselor” have today 
become popular terms. Counseling has, of 
course, a wide range of meanings. But even 
so it appears to be an overused (if not 
abused) word, often applied in a loose 
sense and meaning. Narramore’s concept 
of counseling as a “two-way communica- 
tion” has a much more restricted meaning. 
Two-way communication is more than giv- 
ing advice or lecturing to someone. As the 
author says, “We can only go part way with 
such media as books, lectures, and televi- 
sion. (P. 12) 

He regards counseling as of greater depth 
than the foregoing, and under favorable 
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circumstances it tends to reach the indi- 
vidual as he is and where he is. 

The author’s spiritual intent in counseling 
is evident in every chapter. Basically his 
position is 

The good Shepherd left ninety and nine 

to help one poor wandering sheep. Can 

we do less than give people our personal 
attention? It is God’s way — and it is the 
effective way to help people with their 

individual needs. [P. 13] 


In Part I, consisting of 26 short chapters, 
the author discusses the various aspects of 
the art of counseling. In Part II he applies 
his concepts of counseling to teen-agers, the 
mentally and emotionally ill, to marriage, 
and to sex problems. 

In Part III (Appendix) he lists books and 
recordings, defines over 100 technical terms, 
but more important, indicates “Selected 
Scriptures for Use in Counseling” situations, 
such as anxiety and worry, fear, depression, 
loneliness, and others. 

This book should be significantly helpful 
to the experienced counselor who is intent 
on improving his methodology. It will be 
no less helpful to the beginner. We must 
remember that counseling is an art in which 
the practitioner is (or should be) intent 
on his own improvement as long as he en- 
gages in it. 

It is obvious from the foregoing review 
that this reviewer is enthusiastic about 
Narramore’s contribution to counseling. 

ALFRED SCHMIEDING 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: ITS NA- 
TURE AND CONTROL. By Sophia 


M. Robison. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1960. 546 pages. 
$6.75. 


While this book is intended to be a col- 
lege text investigating the nature and causes 
of juvenile delinquency, it has practical 
benefit for the parochial teacher or parish 
pastor because it provides a heavily docu- 
mented, yet readable and rather. broad 
background for the nonspecialist’s under- 
standing of the problem. It will remain the 
reader’s responsibility to add the Christian 
understanding of the nature of man and 
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his need for redemption in the grace of 
God rather than reliance upon programs of 
social action, important as they are. 

Dr. Robison thrusts one of the main prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency upon us as she 
discusses the concept of “Definition.” Her 
concern is that of being able to define or 
describe the people who come to the atten- 
tion of the authorities and their reasons for 
attracting this attention, but she also indi- 
cates the importance of definition in what 
happens to that person at his hearing and 
during any subsequent program of reha- 
bilitation. 

Seven chapters are given over to a dis- 
cussion of legal agencies which deal with 
delinquents. The burden of this section is 
to show the diversity of agencies and prac- 
tices which have developed as a result of 
different approaches to the problem in var- 
ious places. The values, mechanics, and 
potentialities of juvenile courts receive spe- 
cial attention. 

Part Four of the book presents a look 
at representative developments in the field 
of institutional care of delinquents. The 
historic development of this subject is con- 
cluded with a look at the institution of 
the future which will be therapeutic in its 
orientation rather than punitive, as were 
many of its antecedents. 

Finally, Dr. Robison points to various pro- 
grams for preventing delinquency which are 
operating at the present time. The strengths 
and weaknesses of these programs are 
scrutinized. 

As urbanization and its attendant prob- 
lems continue to place pressure upon the 
schools of the church, it is this writer’s 
opinion that more schools need to help pro- 
vide their teachers with a degree of under- 
standing which will help prepare them for 
an increasingly effective ministry. Dr. Robi- 
son presents the facts of juvenile delin- 
quency in a scholarly and interesting fash- 
ion. Those armed with understanding which 
can be used in the light of Christian love 
will be better prepared, at least in this area, 
to provide the more effective ministry. 

Max CuLvER 


Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


The ‘‘Books for Children and Teen-Agers’’ section is 
a service provided to the readers of LUTHERAN EDUCA- 
TION by the Young People's Literature Board of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. Prof. Jack L. Mid- 
dendorf of Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
functions as editor in behalf of the Young People’s 
Literature Board. 


Contributors of reviews that have appeared in the Sep- 
tember through October issues of the 96th volume of 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION are: Mrs. T. Beck, Mrs. M. 
Kirch, Mrs. T. Langevin, Mrs. L. Schwich, Mrs. R. 
Marxhausen, A. H. Stelihorn, Mrs. C. Messerli, and Dr. 
R. Sylwester. 


Crests lasts only a little time, and 


Baver, Helen. HAWAII, THE ALOHA STATE; 
illus. by Bruce McCurdy. Doubleday, 1960. 
192 pp. 

Grades 3—7; Ages 8-12 $3.50 


Written about our 50th state, this timely 
book brings to the middle grades a concise 
and colorful story of the history of Hawaii, 
its structural changes in government, and 
life as it is at the present time. The author 
has drawn upon her own impressions as well 
as extensive research to bring a well-or- 
ganized, highly interesting subject to her 
readers. This could be used in the teaching 
of many subjects in the classroom, including 
religion, since a section has been devoted to 
the missionaries and their contributions to 
the culture of Hawaii. The profuse illus- 
trations and photographs are well integrated 
with the text. 
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Baumann, Hans. THE WORLD OF THE PHAR- 
AOHS; illus. by Hans Peter Renner. Trans. by 
R. and C. Winston. Color photographs by Albert 
Burges. Pantheon, 1960. 256 pp. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12—16 $4.00 
The royal tombs of Egypt, robber ransacked 
or archaeologist excavated, contain clues yet 
to be discovered. So Megdi, who has spent 
all his young life in the shadow of the pyra- 
mids, must one day try his luck at prowling 
in a dangerous tunnel. His rescue by old 
Gurgar, an experienced assistant, leads to 
friendship and begins his education in his 
father’s profession, archaeology. The author 
skillfully adds just enough plot and suspense 
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and action to tie together stories of the his- 
tory of Egyptian archaeology, its great men 
and pioneers, its fortunate amateurs and 
skilled scientists. This history in turn re- 
veals the history of Egypt’s past glory. Line 
drawings of carvings, inscriptions, hiero- 
glyphics, and diagrams of pyramids illus- 
trate the text. For the reader who thinks he 
has seen enough of Egyptian art in other 
books, the magnificent color photos, fre- 
quently interspersed, will add a startling 
new dimension. A glossary, a map, and 
a list of dynasties are included. 
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Bendick, Jeanne. HOW MUCH AND HOW 
MANY; illus. by the author. Whittlesey, 1960. 
192 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12—14 $2.95 
This book defines and discusses just about 
every measurement imaginable — from 
men’s hat sizes to the distance around the 
world, from button widths to blood counts. 
The reader will meet (probably for the first 
time) many unusual measurement terms, 
such as beqa, catty, heer, and typp. 
Sprightly written and illustrated, the book 
will be a useful addition to the reference 
holdings of an elementary school library. 
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Bowie, Walter Russell. THE LIVING STORY OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT; illus. by Douglas Rosa. 
Prentice, 1959. 183 pp. 

Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $3.95 
The Biblical narrative of the Gospels and 
the Book of Acts is here presented in clear, 
down-to-earth language, and in a series of 
full-color illustrations. Generally the writ- 
ing is forceful and faithful to the Biblical 
text, though at times a vague sentimentality 
creeps into the narration: “something beau- 
tiful and saving had come near . . . some- 
thing beautiful about Jesus.” One might 
also wish for a stronger emphasis upon the 
divinity of Christ; miracles such as the 
raising of Lazarus and the miracles at the 
Savior’s betrayal are omitted, as are Christ’s 
own bold claims of His deity, found in the 
Book of John. 
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Braidwood, Robert J. ARCHAEOLOGISTS AND 
WHAT THEY DO. Watts, 1960. 180 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $3.95 
This book tells of cliffdwellers and mound- 
builders of Indian civilizations in what is 
now the United States and of the Incas of 
Peru, the Aztecs of Mexico, and the Mayans 
of Central America. The tales of discoveries 
make fine adventure reading. The historical 
content is fascinating. Many of the illustra- 
tions are of high quality. The book includes, 
as its final topics, lists of archaeological sites, 
museums, and organizations of the U.S. and 
Canada; books, magazines, and films about 
archaeology; maps and pronouncing index. 
Only chapter 8 includes material on dating 
and age estimates that-may require explana- 
tion by the teacher, but the authors mention 
that dating methods, atomic and otherwise, 
undergo constant change with the result that 
any chronology may be in doubt. 

Because the training necessary for the ar- 
chaeologist has grown greatly, it is desirable 
to start in this profession as early as possible. 
This expert advice comes from the author 
of ARCHAEOLOGISTS AND WHAT 
THEY DO. With another approach, he 
takes his readers on an actual “dig” and 
gives a detailed account of what happens on 
the excavation site and later in laboratories. 
In addition, this archaeologist’s love for his 
job shines through the entire book. A short 
glossary is provided. 
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Braymer, Marjorie. THE WALLS OF WINDY 
TROY, a biography of Heinrich Schliemann; il- 
lus. with photographs. Harcourt, 1960. 189 pp. 


Grades 6—8; Ages 11-13 $3.50 
Heinrich Schliemann, the man who per- 
sisted in locating the actual walls of ancient 
Troy, suffered numerous reverses before he 
realized his ultimate goal. After working 
many years to acquire enough wealth to 
finance diggings around the site of Troy, 
Schliemann was terribly frustrated when no 
one believed that he had found the site. 
He relied almost entirely upon the writings 
of Homer and was convinced that he had 
found the ancient ruins. Other attempts 
were made in succeeding years to prove or 
disprove his findings, but until the day of 
his death he firmly continued in his convic- 
tion that he actually saw the ruins. The 
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story contributes in a large measure to the 
reader’s insight into the problems of archae- 
ological studies and projects. The reader 
also gains additional knowledge about the 
events of the Trojan War as described in the 
Iliad. 
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SCIENTISTS BEHIND THE 
192 pp. 


Burlingame, Roger. 
INVENTORS. Harcourt, 1960. 


Grades 6-8; Ages 11-13 $3.25 
Modern inventors owe much to the research 
for basic facts by the unknown scientists 
working behind the scenes in out-of-the-way 
and obscure science laboratories. The author 
discusses the lives and works of some of 
these scientists whose continued studies 
have made modern inventions possible. The 
book begins with the place that science held 
200 years ago. It describes, for instance, the 
research that was made by such a man as 
James Watt. The mere discovery of steam 
issuing from a kettle did not reveal to James 
Watt the possibility of harnessing steam in 
motive power. Like other scientists, he 
traveled along the path of many failures be- 
fore he could perfect a steam engine. In 
like manner, electronic engineers paved the 
way for Marconi, Edison, and others with 
their fabulous inventions of electric energy 
as applied to practical, time-saving ma- 
chines. This book provides an excellent 
study guide of man’s trial-and-error work 
in perfecting today’s achievements. 
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Caldwell, John. LET'S VISIT INDIA; illus. with 


photographs. Day, 1960. 96 pp. Let's Visit 
Series. 
Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $2.95 


John Caldwell has written a series of books 
on Asiatic and African countries to supple- 
ment any study that school children make of 
the countries. This book gives the reader 
a clear picture of the real India as it has 
come out of its growing pains and wrested 
itself from England’s domination. The 
author presents the current problems of 
India, its poverty, diseases, and difficulties 
in governmental functions. The pictures and 
text are particularly suited to middle and 
upper grades. A companion to LET’S VISIT 
PAKISTAN. 
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Caldwell, John. LET’S VISIT PAKISTAN; illus. 


with photographs. Day, 1960. 96 pp. Let’s 
Visit Series. 
Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $2.95 


Pakistan is not only a new nation but also 
a fascinating one. The author provides the 
reader with lucid accounts of Pakistan’s 
birth and growth. The account is greatly 
enhanced with excellent photographs that 
present Pakistanis in their ordinary daily 
life and work. The author first presents the 
history of the people who inhabited Pakistan 
centuries ago. He then proceeds to show 
how families by the thousands were up- 
rooted, principally because of religion, and 
forced to vacate or inhabit the various sec- 
tions of Pakistan and India. The greatest 
value of the book is the contrasting picture 
which the author draws between the East 
Pakistan and West Pakistan. 
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Cooper, Elizabeth K. SCIENCE ON THE SHORES 


AND BANKS; illus. by the author. Harcourt, 
1960. 187 pp. 
Grades 5-8; Ages 10—13 $3.25 


This book would be a fine addition to the 
library of any school located close to a river, 
stream, lake, ocean, or even a good-sized 
mud puddle. The author shows children 
how to study the plant and animal life found 
along the shores, and he is ready with a suf- 
ficient body of information to answer many 
of the questions they might raise in the 
course of their investigations. The book is 
not just a key to plant and animal life, but 
it is possible to identify many plants and 
animals from the descriptions given. 
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FEAR IN THE FOREST; illus. 
by Leonard Vosburgh. Nelson, 1960. 127 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 9—11 $2.95 
Daniel, an orphan since the day the Indians 
killed his father, lived with the Worders. 
They had a large family of their own, and 
Daniel was most unwelcome. Though Daniel 
had a terrible fear of Indians, he decided to 
join a packhorse train which carried supplies 
to General Wayne’s forts, right in Indian 
country. Daniel doubted he could ever 
overcome his fear of the forest, but he tried. 
The story of his success is stirring, and it is 
true to the early Ohio period in the reac- 
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tions and speech of its characters. This is 
an action-packed adventure story boys will 
find captivating. 


Pioneer life — Stories 


Elting, Mary, and Franklyn Folsom. ARCHAEOL- 
OGY IN THE AMERICAS; illus. by Kathleen 
Elgin. Harvey House, 1960. 160 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $2.95 


Ewen, David. LEONARD BERNSTEIN: A BIOG- 


RAPHY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Chulton, 1960. 
174 pp. 
Grades 7-9; Ages 12—14 $3.50 


It is difficult for any biographer of Leonard 
Bernstein to convey objectivity, for writing 
about this amazing pianist, conductor, com- 
poser, lecturer, and author demands super- 
latives. Ewen has chosen to deal primarily 
with Bernstein the artist; he devotes com- 
paratively little space to the musician’s per- 
sonal and family life. Quoting widely from 
current reviews and comments, he has care- 
fully traced Bernstein’s exciting, many-sided 
career. In so doing, he has also given a fas- 
cinating picture of Bernstein’s world — the 
musical world of today. His two “Entr’acte” 
chapters on conducting and on the history 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
not only provide excellent background for 
understanding the field of musical perform- 
ance but also increase the reader’s appre- 
ciation of Bernstein’s outstanding achieve- 
ments. A three-part appendix contains lists 
of Bernstein’s musical and literary works, 
recordings of his music, and additional read- 
ings concerning his life and career. 
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Fritz, Jean. BRADY; illus. by Lynd Ward. Cow- 
ard, 1960. 223 pp. 

Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $3.50 
This pre-Civil War story of a boy who has 
trouble keeping a secret is set in a Pennsyl- 
vania rural community where slavery is 
a bitterly divisive question. When Brady 
discovers his father’s part in the issue, he 
finds it hard not to tell. But he decides he 
must keep the secret for his own sake and 
also to prove to his father that he is capable 
of keeping one. As a result of a crisis in 
which Brady is forced to act secretly, he is 
gratified to find his father’s acceptance of 
his act as that of a “man.” 
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Garthwaite, Marion. MARIO, A MEXICAN BOY’S 
ADVENTURE; illus. by Ronni Solbert. Doubleday, 
1960. 167 pp. 


Grades 3—7; Ages 8-12 $2.50 
Mario, a self-reliant orphan, finds his world 
turned topsy-turvy overnight when his 
grandmother, La Vieja, has to be fown out 
of their quiet Mexican village to a hospital. 
The hardships of his home shrink into ob- 
scurity when Mario illegally crosses the 
border into the United States in search of 
his aunt and is confronted with far greater 
problems than sharing a small desk with the 
mocking Carlos. The author describes the 
squalor of the migrant camps with jarring 
clarity, winding this sympathetic tale to- 
gether with a thread of suspense. The sim- 
ple black-and-white illustrations combine to 
make Mario a personality sure to be remem- 
bered. 


Mexico — Stories 


Graves, Robert. GREEK GODS AND HEROES; il- 
lus. by Dimitris Davis. Doubleday, 1960. 160 pp. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $2.95 
In this new version of the Greek myths 
a fine format and striking illustrations frame 
the fresh and witty text of the stories. Those 
who look for dignity and for noble and 
heroic figures in Greek mythology — in the 
Prometheus story for example — will object 
to this flippant treatment in which Olym- 
pians become spiteful, quarrelsome, and 
petty. The reader may well find it difficult 
to understand how the gods and heroes, as 
they are portrayed in this book, could have 
served as an inspiration to literature and art 
down through the centuries. On the other 
hand, some readers may find the author’s 
“irreverent” approach refreshing. 
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Grimm, Jacob and Wilhelm. THE SLEEPING 
BEAUTY, a story by the Brothers Grimm; illus. 
by Felix Hoffmann. Harcourt, 1960. 32 pp. 
117% in. 

Grades K—3; Ages 5-8 $3.50 
Generations of children have been en- 
chanted by the lovely old tale of a beauti- 
ful princess who slept for 100 years and 
was finally awakened by a kiss from 
a charming prince. Felix Hoffmann, a dis- 
tinguished Swiss artist, with the use of 
a skilled pen, subtle brush, and lovely colors, 
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has turned the familiar story into a beautiful 
and moving picture book. While the book 
is excellent in content, it is poorly bound. 


398 Fairy Tales 


Grimm, Jacob and Wilhelm. THE SHOEMAKER 
AND THE ELVES; illus. by Adrienne Adams. 
Scribner, 1960. Tr. by Wayne Andrews. 26 pp. 


Grades K—3; Ages 5—8 $2.95 
The illustrator has succeeded in enhancing 
and arousing interest in an old tale. Color- 
ful, appealing pictures make the cobbler 
and his wife endearing. The busy, lovable 
little elves are charmingly presented. The 
format is outstanding. 
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Hall, Elvajean. THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
ARGENTINA; illus. with photographs. Lippin- 
cott, 1960. 128 pp. Portraits of the Nations 
series. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12-14 $2.95 
The author presents Argentina as a land and 
nation quite different from other prominent 
Latin American countries. Its history and 
development show that Argentina was far 
out in front of other South American na- 
tions. While the others developed along the 
shore lines, Argentina expanded in depth, 
far into the interior. The reader gains a sym- 
pathetic understanding of its people and 
the problems they faced in the different 
forms of government. The emphasis of the 
book is on the everyday problems of the 
common people, the farmer, the rancher, 
and the fruitgrowers. Argentina is projected 
as a country with problems similar to those 
in our country. The author tried in particu- 
lar to interview the young people of the 
country — to understand their problems, 
their educational ambitions, and their de- 
sires for a land that can thrive in a climate 
of peaceful existence with other countries. 
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Hughes, Langston. THE FIRST BOOK OF AFRICA; 
illus. with photographs. Watts, 1960. 82 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $1.95 
The author is in step with current upheavals 
in many of the countries of Africa. He por- 
trays the keen desire of the black man to 
gain his freedom, to work out his future, and 
to make the natural resources of the land 
his own. He shows how the entire continent 
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was exploited by outside interests, despite 
a show of willingness to help the natives. 
Now the natives are preparing themselves 
by becoming educated, learning to know 
the world they live in. This book presents 
the critical problems that face Africa — the 
problems of disease and poverty — which 
the African natives are desperately trying 
to overcome. The numerous photographs 
lend authenticity to the narrative and 


greatly enhance the pictorial knowledge of 
Africa. 
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Kay, Terence. SPACE VOLUNTEERS; illus. with 
photographs. Harper, 1960. 136 pp. 


Grades 5-8; Ages 10-13 $2.50 
The author describes the activities of re- 
search scientists working in 14 different 
areas of space research. The book will be 
of greatest interest to boys who have the 
“space bug” and presently are planning 
careers as space scientists. The various re- 
search tasks are shown to be dangerous, re- 
quiring great skill and intelligence, but at 
the same time as somewhat glamorous. 
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Lenski, Lois. WE LIVE IN THE COUNTRY; iilus. 
by the author. Lippincott, 1960. 128 pp. 


Grades 3—4; Ages 8-9 $2.95 
This is another of Lois Lenski’s regional 
books. This time it is a collection of short 
stories and poems about four farming fam- 
ilies and the kind of lives they live in Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. Pic- 
turesque language and descriptions of out- 
of-the-way places make this interesting 
reading. 


Farm life — Stories 


HERE COMES HARRY; illus. by 
William Stobbs. Criterion, 1960. 259 pp. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $3.50 
This is an interesting book of life at the 
time of Henry VI of England. The setting 
is England and France. The story is about 
two boys, one a king and the other the son 
of a soldier, who became friends and com- 
panions. There is suspense and excitement 
when Harry helps the beautiful Rosamund 
escape an undesirable marriage. He later 
sails for France with the king and returns 
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with Rose as his bride. In France we meet 
Joan of Arc and experience the influence she 
had on the king. It helps answer the ques- 
tion of whether a king’s life is an easy one. 


Henry VI, King of England — Stories || Great 
Britain — History — 15th Century — Stories 


Lipkind, William and Mordvinoff, Nicholas. THE 
LITTLE TINY ROOSTER, by Will (pseud.) and 


Nicolas (pseud.); illus. by the authors. Har- 
court, 1960. 32 pp. 
Grades K—3; Ages 5—8 $3.25 


A tiny chicken no bigger than a grasshopper 
is hatched from an egg no bigger than 
a walnut. By summer the tiny chicken has 
grown into a tiny rooster. None of the 
other barnyard animals have much use for 
the tiny rooster though they like him well 
enough. He is too small! When trouble 
comes, it is the tiny rooster who solves the 
problem after all the big animals fail. Small 
readers will become delightfully absorbed in 
the world of the tiny rooster and will glee- 
fully cheer as the appealing hero faces 
danger and proves his mettle. The illustra- 
tions are beautifully designed and vividly 
colored. 


Modak, Manorama. THE LAND AND THE PEO- 


PLE OF INDIA; illus. with photographs. Lippin- 
cott, 1960. 127 pp. 
Grades 7—9; Ages 12-14 $2.75 


This fourth edition of a book written in 1945 
includes a new chapter on the rebirth of 
India. India gained its independence in 
1946 from the British Commonwealth, and 
its people are determined to make India 
a prosperous and peaceful country of Asia. 
Particularly important is the chapter on 
India’s rebirth. The story shows how India’s 
people and government went through a crisis 
in establishing their place in the world of 
nations. Religious problems were the most 
pressing. The story also shows how India 
has to cope with its poverty, superstitions, 
and diseases. The impression left with the 
reader is that India has a long way to go 
before the country will be in a position to 
render adequate service to its millions of 
people. This book serves as a fine resource 
book for the children in the study of the 
land of India. 
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Olander, Marie Hankla. MY CHURCH BOOK; 


illus. by Don Wallerstedt. Augustana, 1960. 
54 pp. : 
Grades K—3; Ages 4—8 $1.00 


This attractive book is designed to help the 
preschool and primary child follow and 
understand the liturgy of the Lutheran 
Church. In her introduction the author 
states: “I have tried to explain why we do 
what we do in church, so you will know 
what to do when you go to church. There 
is a reason for everything we do.” She has 
succeeded admirably in her attempt. Ad- 
dressing the small child directly in simple 
yet dignified and reverent language, she 
leads him from the time he enters the 
church, through the entire Order of Service, 
to his prayer of thanksgiving as he leaves 
at the close of the service. Unfortunately 
she stops short of Holy Communion and 
does not even mention this Sacrament, 
which traditionally is part of the main serv- 
ice. Nevertheless she has made an impor- 
tant contribution which will be welcomed 
by all parents and teachers who want to 
make worship meaningful to their children. 
264 Worship || Liturgy 


Picard, Barbara Leonie. THE ILIAD OF HOMER 


RETOLD; illus. by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Walck, 
1960. 208 pp. 
Grades 6—8; Ages 11-13 $3.50 


Incidents during the siege of Troy, such as 
Achilles’ quarrel with Agamemnon, his love 
for friend Patroclus, and how Patroclus’ 
death was avenged are fused in Homer’s 
vivid tale of the deeds of the Greek heroes 
and of the gods and goddesses they wor- 
shiped. It has striking illustrations. 
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Politi, Leo. MOY MOY; illus. by the author. 
Scribner's, 1960. 32 pp. 


Grades K—4; Ages 5—9 $2.95 
Moy Moy, a little American girl whose 
mother and father came from China, lives 
on Chanking Street. With her brothers and 
other children on her street Sue is preparing 
for the Chinese New Year, In this gay, 
colorful book we see the wonderful celebra- 
tion, with its children’s lion dance and 
dragon parade. Everyone who reads this 
charming and informative book will be 
fascinated, including grownups. 


Chinese in U. S$. — Stories 
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Slobodkin, Florence and Louis. THE COWBOY 
TWINS; illus. by the authors. Vanguard, 1960. 
32 pp. 

Grades Pre—1; Ages 3-6 $2.95 
This is a real pretend story. Twin boys, 
really Ned and Donny, are Cowboy Steve 
and Cowboy Jim. They go on an adventure 
to their make-believe Oklahoma ranch. The 
route takes them through the town and back 
home again. A gay story of the magical 
make-believe world of small children. 
Whimsical illustrations definitely enhance 
this cheerful story. 


Sucksdorff, Astrid Bergman. CHENDRU, THE BOY 
AND THE TIGER, English version by William 
Samson; color photographs by author. Harcourt, 
1960. 54 pp. 


Grades 3—up; Ages 8—up $3.25 
The true story of a young Muria boy rais- 
ing a tiger cub in a jungle of India is told 
with 61 color photographs — eight full 
pages. Chendru’s everyday experiences with 
Tambu, the tiger, will evoke dreams and 
wishes for an exchange in places. This 
unusual story with its outstanding color 
photographs makes it a worthy addition for 
background material on India. Note: One 
photograph shows a woman nursing her 


child. 
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Sutcliff, Rosemary. KNIGHT’S FEE; illus. by 
Charles Keeping. Walck, 1960. 241 pp. 


Grades 7—up; Ages 12—up $3.50 
This tale provides the mature young reader 
with insight into the life and customs of 
knighthood in early England. As an indirect 
result of a chess game, Randal, considered 
no better than the dogs he cared for, is sent 
to Sir Everard to serve as squire. Through 
the unexpected and sadness, Randal be- 
comes a knight. 
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Udry, Janice May. DANNY’S PIG; illus. by 
Mariana. Lothrop, 1960. 30 pp. 
Grades K—3; Ages 5-8 $2.75 


Danny’s disappointment over the birth of 
only three baby pigs, which became pets for 
each of his three sisters, is forgotten when 
neighbor Andrew’s smallest lamb needs spe- 
cial care, gladly bestowed by Danny. It 
identifies itself with Danny and the pigs. 
Beanblossom, the lamb, remains “Danny’s 
Pig” until the end of its days. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


ADMINISTRATION 
River Forest 


Edgar M. Elbert, member of the Board 
of Control of Concordia, has been elected 
village president of Maywood, Ill. An active 
member of the college’s board, Mr. Elbert 
will assume his duties as president of the 
village on May 1. 

Mr. Elbert is a member of St. Paul Lu- 
theran Church in Melrose Park, Ill. His 
formal schooling was at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, and Millikin Univer- 
sity, Decatur, Ill. He has also taken special 
courses at the University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Valparaiso Univer- 
sity. In 1952 he received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Millikin 
University. 

Edgar Elbert is now serving as president 
and managing officer of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association in Maywood. 
He is also director on the board for the 
Maywood-Proviso Bank and Trust Company. 

Mr. Elbert has been active in civic and 
charitable activities. He has worked exten- 
sively with the Maywood Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has been chairman of the Red 
Cross, president and director of Westlake 
Hospital for 25 years, and district gov- 
ernor of the Lions Club of Cook and Kane 
counties. 

Much of Mr. Elbert’s interest lies with 
Lions International, which he has served 
as international director. In 1952 he was 
elected president of this group and traveled 
around the world in its behalf. He visited 
89 countries, where he was concerned with 
work among the blind and handicapped 
children and the CARE co-operative pro- 
gram of feeding underprivileged children. 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
St. Louis 


Eight honorary doctor of divinity degrees 
have been conferred by the faculty of Con- 


cordia Seminary on May 81. The men hon- 
ored are the following: The Rev. William A. 
Buege, Minneapolis, Minn.; Prof. Elmer E. 
Foelber, St. Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Otto A. 
Geiseman, River Forest, Ill.; the Rev. Edwin 
B. Glabe, Minneapolis, Minn.; the Rev. Ar- 
thur F. Katt, Orlando, Fla.; the Rev. Theo- 
dore F. Nickel, Chicago, IIl.; Prof. Johannes 
H. Rottmann, Porto Alegre, Brazil; and the 
Rey. Paul W. Streufert, Rocky River, Ohio. 


Springfield 

The baccalaureate and commencement 
service for 75 members of the 1961 grad- 
uating class was held Tuesday, May 80, in 
Concordia Student Center. The Rev. Luther 
A. Schuessler, pastor of Our Redeemer Lu- 
theran Church, Chicago, was the speaker. 
Honorary degrees were awarded to the fol- 
lowing: the Litt.D. to Miss Rosa Young, 
faculty member at Selma, Ala.; doctor of 
divinity degrees were conferred on the Rev. 
Joseph Kucharik, Garfield, N.J.; the Rev. 
Luther Schuessler, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. Oscar 
T. Walle, Senior College, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Prof. Otto E. Sohn, Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Seward 


Dr. L. G. Bickel was honored at a special 
convocation attended by faculty and stu- 
dents of Concordia, Seward, on May 9 in 
recognition of his service as dean of the 
college. In the evening an informal recep- 
tion was given in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Bickel. Dr. Bickel is leaving the position of 
dean of the college on the first of July, when 
he goes on sabbatical leave and will be as- 
sociated with the staff of the Board for 
Higher Education. 

Dr. Martin J. Maehr, chairman of the pro- 
fessional training division and director of 
placement, was elected president of the Ne- 
braska State Association of College Teachers 
of Education at their annual meeting on 
April 13. The group organized a Nebraska 
Association of Student Teaching, for which 
Professor A. C. Erxleben, co-ordinator of 
student teaching, was elected vice-president. 
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River Forest 


Dr. A. G. Huegli, academic dean and di- 


rector of the graduate division at Concordia, 
will become the first vice-president for aca- 
demic affairs in September 1961 at Valpa- 
raiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. The new 
vice-president will fill the vacancy created 
by the absence of the present dean of the 
Valparaiso faculty, Dr. Walter E. Bauer, 
who will go on sabbatical leave in Sep- 
tember. 

Upon Dr. Bauer’s return to the campus in 
one year (September 1962), he will resign 
his duties as dean of the faculty and become 
dean emeritus of the faculty. Dr. Bauer will 
continue to teach in the department of his- 
tory. 

Dr. Huegli has served the Concordia staff 
since 1940. He was dean of students until 
1955 and was chairman of the social science 
department from 1950 to 1955; he became 
academic dean in 1955 and director of the 
graduate division in 1957. 


Fort Wayne 


Two professors of Concordia Senior Col- 
lege have declined offers to join other fac- 
ulties. They are Professor Lando C. Otto, 
who has declined an offer to become asso- 
ciate professor in German at Concordia 
Junior College, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Pro- 
fessor Roland Haas, who was offered a po- 
sition of assistant professor in physical ed- 
ucation at Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind. Professor Otto will remain on the local 
staff as librarian, a position he has held since 
1956. Professor Haas will continue in Fort 
Wayne as assistant professor of physical 
education, a position in which he coaches, 
teaches, and heads up the college intramural 
department. 

Ten students from the Soviet Union vis- 
ited Concordia Senior College on April 18 
to examine the program and facilities of 
a church-related institution of higher learn- 
ing. The visitation to the college is a part 
of a two-day visit to the Fort Wayne area, 
where the young Russian students ‘will see 
various local businesses and public and pa- 
rochial schools in operation. 

The Rev. Herbert Lindemann, pastor of 
Redeemer Lutheran Church, Fort Wayne, 
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Ind., will preach the baccalaureate sermon 
at Concordia Senior College on June 4. 
Dr. David Schuller of Concordia Theological 
Seminary, St. Louis, will deliver the com- 
mencement address at the graduation exer- 
cises on the evening of June 4. 


Winfield 

The following appointments of adminis- 
trative officers of the college have been an- 
nounced for the next two-year period begin- 
ning July 1: 

John Saleska, assistant professor of religion 
and head counselor for men’s residence hall, 
will be dean of students to succeed Dr. W. 
C. Dukewits, who has been appointed di- 
rector of faculty research. Prof. Obert 
Kruger has been reappointed academic dean, 
the position he has held for five years, and 
Prof. Everette Meier has been named regis- 
trar for another term. Also appointed to 
continue in his present capacity was Wallace 
Behrhorst, director of public relations and 
student recruitment. 


Oakland 


Prof. Herman Jonas, the first instructor at 
California Concordia College, passed away 
on March 28 in Nevada City, Calif., at the 
age of 80. A 1905 graduate of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, he had received his 
preparatory training at Concordia College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. After serving for a short 
time in the parish ministry, he accepted 
a call as the first professor of Concordia, 
Oakland. On the morning after his arrival 
the disastrous San Francisco earthquake oc- 
curred, Professor Jonas served as instructor 
at Concordia for 40 years. He taught courses 
in physics, chemistry, mathematics, and 
biology. 

Miss Evangeline Rimbach, instructor in 
piano and the history of music, very recently 
declined an appointment as instructor in 
piano and the history of music to Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Milwaukee 


On May 7 the yearlong observance of 
Concordia’s 80th anniversary culminated in 


1961] 


a large religious service held in the college 
gymnasium. Climaxing a number of pre- 
vious events that have featured specific 
phases of the anniversary year, the religious 
service did not only mark Concordia’s eight 
decades of contributions to the church but 
also commemorated the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Dr. C. F. W. Walther (1811 
to 1887), a founder and first President of 
our Synod. 

At a meeting of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in Chicago on March 22 the high school 
department of Concordia College was ad- 
mitted to membership in the association. 

Can the urban church be saved for serv- 
ice to its community? This was one of the 
questions discussed by Prof. David Schuller 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, at a lunch- 
eon meeting sponsored by Concordia Col- 
lege April 18. The meeting was one of 
several scheduled calendar events marking 
the 80th anniversary of the Milwaukee in- 
stitution. Milwaukee area pastors attending 
the meeting were guests of the college. 
Urban churches are discovering, Professor 
Schuller said, that the church has a higher 
obligation than to provide social centers to 
keep children off the streets. It must bring 
man to God. 


Edmonton 

In an effort to increase the enrollment 
of professional students, Concordia College 
in Edmonton has introduced a more sys- 
tematic method of recording information 
about prospective students and is making 
personal contact with many of the prospects. 
A key-sort card index system with a coded 
card containing specialized information on 
each potential enrollee is the basic unit in 
the organization. The system was instituted 
under the direction of Dean Erich von 
Fange. 

The Male Chorus concert tour took on 
a distinct recruitment emphasis as a corps 
of recruiters in the chorus made personal 
contacts with many prospective students and 
gained new prospects as well. The tour 
covered 2,500 miles through British Colum- 
bia and southern Alberta during the Easter 
holiday. President Roland Frentz accom- 
panied the group. 
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Professors Arnold Guebert and Albert 
Miller have been appearing before youth 
groups in Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
telling the story of full-time professional 
service in the church and having personal 
interviews with interested young people. 

A 64-frame filmstrip, in color, with nar- 
ration on record, has been produced in six 
copies for congregational use. Titled Meet 
Concordia, it runs for 19 minutes and has. 
a distinct recruitment emphasis. 

New applications are coming in earlier 
than usual this spring, indicating an in- 
creased enrollment for next year. 


Valparaiso 


The receipt of a $1,000 grant for scholar- 
ships to the summer conference retreat on 
the Lutheran Church and the Indian Amer- 
ican was announced by the Rev. Andrew 
Schulze, executive secretary, Lutheran Hu- 
man Relations Association of America. This 
is the third $1,000 grant in the past three 
years given for this purpose by the Aid 
Association for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis. 

The LHRAA conference will be held 
July 12—17 at Estes Park, Colo., in con- 
junction with the Fellowship of Indian 
Workers of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 

The Rev. Schulze said the grant will pro- 
vide funds enabling ministers and other 
church workers with special interest or ex- 
perience in working with the American 
Indian to attend the conference. 

The purpose of the conference is to study 
Indian population trends; social, economic, 
and religious needs; and past and future 
church functions toward meeting these 
needs; also, to study Indian life on the 
reservation, in the village, and in the big 
city to determine where Christian work is 
being carried on and how to continue this 
work along Christian principles while en- 
abling the Indian to keep his traditional 
values. ; 

The conference plans to move toward 
eliminating prejudice against the Indian, to 
offer its findings to all Christian churches 
concerned with Indian-white relations, and 
to study the spiritual maturity of the Chris- 
tion church in its attitudes toward Indians, 
particularly on the local level. 
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Anyone interested in applying for AAL 
scholarships to the conference should con- 


tact the Rev. Schulze, LHRAA office, Val-- 


paraiso (Ind.) University. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


We Applaud. — Six Lutheran elementary 
schools of the St. Louis area have added 
instrumental music to the regular curricu- 
lum. The instrumentalists occasionally join 
in to make up a single band. Their young 
director, Bill Benson, is totally blind. 


Intelligentsia in Factories. — DuPont em- 
ployees have more Ph. D.’s than any other 
organization in the country, including uni- 
versities. Industrial firms in our country 
employ more Ph. D.’s than all the liberal 
arts colleges put together. 

Fore? — The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod purchased a new 246-acre 
college or seminary site near San Leandro, 
Calif. (close to Oakland). Negotiations are 
being carried on for a small parcel of addi- 
tional acreage. The nature of the facility 
will be determined at the 1962 convention 
in Cleveland. The previous purchase was 
a 210-acre site near Ann Arbor, Mich. This 
is to be used for a junior college campus. 


Fasten Your Seat Belts. — Metropolitan 
Life Insurance reports that some gains have 
been made in recent years toward reducing 
the death rate from accidents in the United 
States. The rate fell quite steadily from 
60 per 100,000 population in 1950 to 52 
in 1960. Nevertheless accidents last year, 
outranked only by the cardiovascular dis- 
eases and cancer, took a toll of about 938,000 
lives. 

Youth and Age. — Dwight D. Eisenhower 
had reached the Biblical threescore and ten 
when he turned the reins of national Gov- 
ernment over to a man 27 years his junior. 
Harry S. Truman was then 76 years of age, 
and Herbert C. Hoover had already cele- 
brated his 86th birthday. 

Theodore Roosevelt was 42 years old 
when he took office; Kennedy was 48 years 
of age. 

Could Be Better? —Of the teachers in 
public elementary and secondary schools 
AT per cent belong to the NEA. 


Congratulations. — Fred Trinklein is the 
senior author of Modern Space Science, the 
first high school textbook in this field. The 
coauthor, Dr. Charles M. Huffer, is an as- 
tronomer on the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Trinklein is head of the science and 
mathematics department at Racine Lutheran 
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High School. He received his bachelor’s 
degree from Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, and his master’s degree from 
Northwestern University. 


Have a Look. — Four fifths of the public 
school teachers have four or more years of 
college education. 


Going Up. — In the past five years teacher 
salaries have been increasing at the rate of 
5.4 per cent annually. 


Education Pays. —In our country people 
with a high school education have average 
annual earnings of $5,670. Those with 
a college education, four years or more, 
earn $8,148. 


Quite a Contrast.— The average annual 
salary of public school teachers in the 
United States is $5,389. The range is from 
$6,900 in California to $3,560 in Mississippi. 
The average earnings of workers in 17 other 
recognized professions is $11,100. 
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Meeting, 388-392 

Speech Education in the Lutheran Elemen- 
tary Schools, A Viewpoint on, Paul G. 
Grotelueschen, 189-142 


Springfield, Ill., Concordia Seminary, 48, 45, 
46, 108, 151, 154, 267, 363-364, 425, 517 

Strietelmeier, John, The Place of the Paro- 
chial School in Our Culture, 119-126 

Sunday School, Your, Theo. Kuehnert, 372 
to 873 

Supervision for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Lutheran Schools, Norbert H. 
Leeseberg, 393-397 


Teachers in Lutheran Elementary Schools, 
Martin J. Maehr, 54-64 

Teaching Machines — The Coming Automa- 
tion, Martin J. Maehr, 288-295 

Teaching of Christ, The Dimensional, Hugo 
W. Gade, 297-301 

This Helped Us, We Consolidated Our 
Schools, Ernest R. Ebert, 454-455 

This Helped Us, We Had a Conference, 
Mrs. Rose Roloff, 457 

This Helped Us, We Held Summer Sessions, 
Norbert H. Leeseberg, 455-457 

Three Christmas Hymns, Another Look at, 
Leslie R. Zeddies, 175-177 

Time to Eat? R. L. Reinke, 373 

Tjernagel, N. S., Opinions on “Federal Aid 
to Church Schools,” 481-482 

Trading Trees, M. L. Koehneke, 278 

Trainer, or Educator? M. L. Radke, 433-434 

Travel Talk, Herbert H. Gross, 118 


Valparaiso, 519-520 
Von Dissen, Wm., em., ¢, 368 


Wagner, Carol, Jesus’ Little Lambs (A Social 
Studies Unit), 131-132 

Wagner, Mrs. C. Philip, Sex Education Pro- 
grams in Our Schools? 461-463 

Waldschmidt, Carl L., Wanted: Organists, 
75-79 

Wasting Human Resources, Let’s Stop, Her- 
man L. Glaess, 458-460 

Weather and Climate, Albert V. Maurer, 273 
to 274 

White House Conference Mail Bag, From 
the, 341 

White House Conference on Children and 
Youth and Implications for Lutheran 
Schools, Arthur L. Miller, 15-22 

White House Conference, The Golden Anni- 
versary, Adolph H. Kramer, 224-225 

“Why Doesn’t Little Albert Like White Fur, 
Mother?” Walter Penk, 324-325 

Why Should I Do It? R. L. Reinke, 275 
to 276 

Wichmann, Theodore J., em., ¢, 368 

Willing or the Wailing Church, The, M. L. 
Koehneke, 369 

Winfield, Kans., St. John’s Lutheran College, 
44, 45-46, 155, 202-208, 204, 266, 267 
to 268, 318, 315-3816, 316-317, 475, 518 

Youth Should Go To College, Herbert H. 
Gross, 434-435 

Zeddies, Leslie R., Another Look at Three 
Christmas Hymns, 175-177 


Books and Periodicals Reviewed 


Ahmann, J. Stanley, and others, Evaluating 
Elementary School Pupils, 256 

Alexander, W. M., and J. G. Saylor, Modern 
Secondary Education, 468 

Barnouw, Elsa, and Arthur Swan, Adven- 
tures with Children in Nursery School 
and Kindergarten, 145 

Bayles, Ernest E., Democratic Educational 
Theory, 145 

Berkowitz, Sol, Gabriel Frontrier, and Leo 
eg A New Approach to Sight Singing, 

Coates, Thos., The Proverbs for Today, 259 

Culbertson, Jack A., Paul B. Jacobson, and 
Theodore L. Reller, Administrative Rela- 
tionships: A Casebook, 469 

Dawson, Mildred A., and Henry A. Bam- 
men, Fundamentals of Basic Reading In- 
struction, 195 

DeBoer, John J., and Martha Dallmann, The 
Teaching of Reading, 196 

Dutton, W. H., and John A. Hockett, The 
Modern Elementary School, 509 

Gilbertson, Merrill T., The Way It Was in 
Bible Times, 309 

Grasham, John A., and Glen G. Gooder, 
Improving Your Speech, 256 

Gray, Lillian and Dora Reese, Teaching 
Children to Read, 195 

Gray, William S., On Their Own in Read- 
ing, 194 

Hanna, Geneva R., and Mariana K. Mc- 
Allister, Books, Young People, and Read- 
ing Guidance, 38 

Imhoff, Myrtle M., Early Elementary Edu- 
cation, 467 

Jahsmann, Allan Hart, What’s Lutheran in 
Education, 306 

Kindred, Leslie W., How to Tell the School 
Story, 258 

Krug, Edward A., The Secondary School 
Curriculum, 260 

Langford, Louise, Guidance of the Young 
Child, 418 

Lee, J. Murray, and Dorris May Lee, The 
Child and His Curriculum, 146 


Leimer, Harold A., Ed., Curriculum Guide 
for an Ungraded Primary School, 356 
a Lillian, Teaching the Young Child, 
Meyer, Edith Patterson, The Three Guards- 
men and Other Stories, 415 

Monroe, Marion, Growing into Reading, 195 

Moet Elenora Haelele, Fives at School, 

McCauley, Elfrieda and Leon, eds., A Book 
of Family Worship, 415 

Narramore, Clyde M., The Psychology of 
Counseling, 509 

Pelikan, Jaroslav, Luther the Expositor, 37 

Pritchard, James B., Archaeology and the 
Old Testament, 414 

Reeves, Katherine, Children . . . Their Ways 
and Wants, 416 

Robison, Sophia M., Juvenile Delinquency: 
Its Nature and Control, 510 

Sarason, Seymour B., and others, Anxiety in 
Elementary School Children, 417 

Short, Ruth Gordon, Meet Martin Luther, 


146 

Smith, Donald E. P., and Patricia M. Car- 
rigan, The Nature of Reading Disability, 
355 

Strang Ruth, Helping Your Gifted Child, 
260 

Taylor, Marvin J., ed., Religious Education: 
a Comprehensive Survey, 467 

Triggs, Frances Oralind, Reading: Its Crea- 
tive Teaching and Testing, 196 

Ungaro, Daniel, How to Create a Better 
Understanding of Our School, 146 

Veatch, Jeannette, Individualizing Your 
Reading Program: Self Selection in Ac- 
tion, 194 

Venable, Tom C., Patterns in Secondary 
School Curriculum, 416 

Willie, Roy DeVerl, Guidance in Elemen- 
tary Education, 37 

Zirbes, Laura, Spurs to Creative Teaching, 
25 


Music Reviewed 


A Little Shepherd Music, Harald Rohlig, 95 
A Nativity Suite (for organ), Wilbur Held, 
96 


All My Heart This Night Rejoices. A Christ- 
mas Cantata by Herman Erdlen, 94 

All Praise to Thee, Eternal God, Ludwig 
Lenel, 96 

Bethl’em Lay A-Sleeping. (SSA.) A Polish 
carol; tune-setting by Healy Willan, 95 

Chorale Prelude on the Melody Puer Nobis 
Nascitur for strings, Healy Willan, 96 

Hosanna, Be the Children’s Song to Christ, 
the Children’s King, Richard Wienhorst, 
95 

Now Sing We, Now Rejoice, Richard Wien- 
horst, 95 


O Holy Child. (SAB.) A Bohemian carol 
arranged by Carl Halter, 95 

O People of Syon, Everett Titcomb, 95 

Praise God the Lord, Ye Sons of Men, Niko- 
laus Herman-Willem Mudde, 95 

Song of the Birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier (1634? to 
1704), ed., H. Wiley Hitchcock, 94 

The Great O Antiphons of Advent, Healy 
Willan, 94 

Two Preludes for Christmas (for organ), 
George Shafer, 96 

Wake, Nightingale, Awake. Melody from 
Bamberger Hymnbook, 1670; setting by 
Gerhard Klause for SAB, 95 

When the Herds Were Watching, Healy 
Willan, 96 


Books for Children and Teen-Agers Reviewed or Listed 


Ackworth, Robert C., Surprise at East High, 
48 


1 

Adler, Irving, The Giant Golden Book of 
Mathematics, 261 

Agnew, Edith J., People of the NE 200 

Alexander, Anne, Noise in the Night, 200 

Allee, Veva Elwell, (About) The Vegetables 
on Your Plate, 39 

American Heritage, Discoveries of the New 
World, 357 

American Heritage, Indians of the Plains, 39 

American Heritage, Railroads in the Days 
of Steam, 419 

ogee: Joan Walsh, In a Pumpkin Shell, 
471 


Asimov, Isaac, Breakthroughs in Science, 
261 
Asimov, Isaac, Realm of Measure, 261 


Bee Laura, The Famous Baby-Sitter, 
857 


Bauer, Helen, Hawaii, the Aloha State, 511 

Baumann, Hans, The World of the Phar- 
aohs, 511 

Bendick, Jeanne, How Much and How 
Many, 

ak Rainey, The Secret Hiding Place, 


Berquist, Grace, The Boy Who Couldn’t 


Roar, 148 
Bible, The Old Testament, 200 
Bleeker, Sonia, The Inca, Indians of the 
Andes, 262 
Boe Helen, Do You Hear What I Hear? 
8 


Bowie, Walter Russell, The Living Story of 
the New Testament, 511 

Bragdon, Lillian J., Abraham Lincoln, Cou- 
rageous Leader, 200 

Braidwood, Robert J., Archaeologists and 
What They Do, 512 

Braymer, Marjorie, The Walls of Windy 
Troy, 512 

Buehr, Walter, Timber! Farming Our For- 
ests, 419 

a Clyde Robert, Three-Dollar Mule, 


Burgess, Thornton W., Old Mother West 
Wind, 

Burlingame, Roger, Scientists Behind the In- 
ventors, 512 

Caldwell, John, Let’s Visit India, 512 

Caldwell, John, Let’s Visit Pakistan, 518 

Callies, Fritz A., God’s Stars, 39 

Carlson, Bernice Wells, The Right Play for 
You, 200 

Carlson, Natalie Savage, The Tomahawk 
Family, 201 

ae Sylvia, Indoor Games and Activities, 


Caudill, Rebecca, Higgins and the Great Big 
Scare, 471 
Charlton, Ella Mae, Landi of Terrebonne 


Bayou, 148 
Christensen, Gardell Dano, The Buffalo 
Cleary, Beverly, The Real Hole, 471 


Robe, 420 
Cole, William, ed., Poems of Magic and 
Spells, 149 


Colver, Anne, Abraham Lincoln for the 
People, 262 

Commager, Henry Steele, The Great Procla- 
mation, 420 

Cooper, Elizabeth K., Science on the Shores 
and Banks, 513 

Corbett, Scott, The Lemonade Trick, 40 

Cottrell, Leonard, Land of the Pharaohs, 357 

Crosby, Alexander L., Beavers, 261 

Crosby, Phoebe, Stars, 261 


Day, A. Grove, The Story of Australia, 357 

Day, A. Grove, Hawaii, Fiftieth Star, 857 

de la Mare, Walter, A Penny a Day, 262 

DeLeeuw, Cateau, Fear in the Forest, 513 

DeLeeuw, Cateau, Give Me Your Hand, 262 

De vues Leonard, The Book of the Atom, 
8 


8 
Dick, Trella L., Valiant Vanguard, 198 
Dietz, David, All About Great Medical Dis- 
coveries, 471 
Dillon, Elis, The Singing Cave, 140 
Doane, Pelagie, God Made the World, 471 
Dunsheath, Percy, Electricity: How It 
Works, 268 


Elkin, Benjamin, The True Book of Money, 
98 


Elting, Mary, and Franklin Folsom, Archeol- 
ogy in the Americas, 518 

Epstein, Edna, The First Book of the United 
Nations, 858 

Epstein, Sam and Beryl, The First Book of 
Measurement, 420 

Evans, Katherine (retold), The Boy Who 
Cried Wolf, 149 

Ewen, David, Leonard Bernstein: A Biog- 
raphy for Young People, 513 


Faralla, Dana, The Willow in the Attic, 40 

Feravolo, Rocco V., Flying, 261 

Fisher, Aileen, Going Barefoot, 310 

F cree Ardo, The Sea Broke Through, 
358 


Flory, Jane, Peddler’s Summer, 263 

Foster, Willene K., and Pearl Queree, Seeds 
Are Wonderful, 39 

iar ee Virginia, Apprentice to Liberty, 


Frazee, Steve, First Through the Grand 
Canyon, 40 

Freeman, Don, Cyrano the Crow, 99 

Fritz, Jean, Brady, 513 

Friermood, Elizabeth Hamilton, Promises in 
the Attic, 420 

Frontiers of America Series 


— McCall, Edith, Explorers in a New 
World, 149 

— McCall, Edith, Heroes of the Western 
Outposts, 149 


— McCall, Edith, Men on Iron Horses, 149 
— McCall, Edith, Settlers on a Strange 
Shore, 149 


a Wilson, The Secret of Fiery Gorge, 


Gallant, Kathryn, The Flute Player of 
Beppu, 471 

Gardner, Martin, Science Puzzlers, 472 

Garthwaite, Marion, Mario, a Mexican Boy’s 
Adventure, 514 

Gay, Zhenya, The Nicest Time of Year, 40 


Gibson, Gertrude Hevener, (About) Our 
Weather, 39 
oe Sonia and Tim, My Village in Greece, 


Gidal, Sonia and Tim, Sons of the Desert, 


Gilbert, Nan, Champions Don’t Cry, 310 

Gleick, Beth Youman, Time Is When, 149 

Godden, Rumer, Candy Floss, 358 

Golden Beginning Readers 

— Brown, Margaret Wise, Wonderful 
House, 359 

— Jacobs, Leland B., Belling the Cat, 359 

— Scarry, Patricia, Just for Fun, 359 

ot a Jane Werner, The Whale Hunt, 

ae Charlotte, Little Black Puppy, 

Graves, Charles P., Benjamin Franklin, Man 
of Ideas, 262 

itty Robert, Greek Gods and Heroes, 

‘Green, Mary Moore, (About) Apples from 
Orchard to Market, 39 

Grimm, Jacob and Wilhelm, The Shoemaker 
and the Elves, 514 

‘Grimm, Jacob and Wilhelm, The Sleeping 
Beauty, 514 


Hale, Edward Everett, The Man Without 
a Country, 472 

Hale, Lucretia, The 
Papers, 472 

Hall, Elvajean, The Land and People of 
Argentina, 514 

Hall, Rosalys Haskell, Young Fancy, 359 

Halliburton, Richard, Complete Book of 
Marvels, 472 

Hammett, Evelyn A., I, Priscilla, 99 

Harnett, Cynthia, Caxton’s Challenge, 263 

Harris-Warren, Commander H. P., U.S.N., 
Dive! The Story of an Atomic Sub- 


marine, 41 
Hanvgod, Carolyn, Annie Pat and Eddie, 
359 


Complete Peterkin 


Henry, Marguerite, Gaudenzia: Pride of the 
Palio, 420 
Hinchmann, Catherine Sellew, Torchlight, 


421 

Hoban, Russell, Bedtime for Frances, 421 

Hobart, Lois, Patriot’s Lady (The Life of 
Sarah Livingston Jay), 41 

Hoff, Syd., Oliver, 41 

Hogner, Dorothy C., Grasshoppers 
Crickets, 99 

Holbrook, Stewart H., The Golden Age of 
Railroads, 419 

Honness, Elizabeth, We Are His People, 201 

Hughes, Langston, The First Book of Africa, 
514 


Hurd, Edith Thacher, The Golden Hind, 
149 


and 


I-Can-Read Books 

— Averill, Esther, The Fire Cat, 148 

— Hurd, Edith Thacher, Hurry Hurry, 148 

— Minarik, Elsie Homelund, Little Bear’s 
Friend, 148 

—Selsam, Millicent, Plenty of Fish, 148 

— Wiseman, B., Morris Is a Cowboy, 148 

— Zion, Gene, Harry and the Lady Next 
Door, 148 


Johansen, Margaret Alison, From Sea to 


Shining Sea: How Americans Have 
Lived, 359 

Johnson, Annabel and Edgar, The Bearcat, 

Johnson, Annabel and Edgar, Torrie, 41 

Johnson, Gerald W., America Grows Up: 
A History for Peter, 41 

Johnson, Gerald W., America Moves For- 
ward: A History for Peter, 263 

Johnson, Lois S., ed., Christmas Stories 
Round the World, 149 

Joy, Charles R., Desert Caravans — The 
Challenge of the Changing Sahara, 42 

Joy, Charles R., Young People of the West- 
em Mediterranean, 359 

Judson, Clara Ingram, Christopher Colum- 

us, 


Kay, Terence, Space Volunteers, 515 

Kelsey, Alice Geer, Adventures with the 
Bible, 421 

Kenworthy, Leonard, Profile of Nigeria, 421 

Kerr, James S., Come and See the Symbols 
of My Church, 472 

Kim, Young-ik, The Happy Days, 421 

Kjelgaard, Jim, Boomerang Hunter, 473 

oa oD David C., The First Book of Sound, 


A473 
Krasilovsky, Phyllis, Benny’s Flag, 421 
Kumin, Maxine W., Sebastian and the 
Dragon, 100 


Ladd, Elizabeth, A Fox Named Rufus, 310 

Lambert, Eloise and Mario, The Book of 
Place Names, 100 

Land, Barbara and Myrick, The Quest of 
Isaac Newton, 261 

Lansing, Elizabeth Hubbard, Liza of the 
Hundredfold, 360 

Latham, Jean Lee, Drake, the Man They 
Called a Pirate, 201 

Lee, Laurie, and David Lambert, Wonder- 
ful World of Transportation, 472 

Leoni, Joseph, Fun with Greeting Cards, 
473 


Leighton, Margaret, Journey for a Princess, 
473 


Lenski, Lois, We Live in the Country, 515 
Lenski, Lois, When I Grow Up, 360 
Lesser, Milton, Stadium Beyond the Stars, 


41 

Let’s Read and Find Out Books 

— Bartlett, Margaret Farrington, The Clean 
Brook, 419 

— Branley, Franklyn M., Big Tracks, Little 
Tracks, 419 

— Branley, Franklyn M., The Moon Seems 
to Change, 419 

— Bulla, Clyde Robert, A Tree Is a Plant, 
419 

— Jordan, Helene J., How A Seed Grows, 
419 


Lewis, Hilda, Here Comes Harry, 515 

Lewiton, Mina, Faces Looking Up, 310 

Lifton, Betty Jean, Kap the Kappa, 100 

Lindgren, Astrid, Rasmus and the Vaga- 
bond, 263 

Lipkind, William, and Nicholas Mordvinoff, 
The Little Tiny Rooster, 515 

Lorenz, Clarissa, Junket to Japan, 42 

Lubell, Winifred and Cecil, The Tall Grass 
Zoo, 263 


Luckhardt, Mildred, The Story of Saint 
Nicholas, 149 


ee Edith, see Frontiers of America 

eries 

McCormick, Wilfred, The Automatic Strike, 
150 


McNeer, May, The Alaska Gold Rush, 422 - 


McNeer, May, and Lynd Ward, My Friend 
Mac, 

Magoon, Marian Waite, Boy of Ephesus, 42 

Mann, Martin, How Things Work, 360 

Manton, Jo., Elizabeth Garrett, M. D., 264 

Martin, Patricia Miles, Suzu and the Bride 
Doll, 360 

Martin, Patricia Miles, 
Hen, 360 

Matsuno, Masako, A Pair of Red Clogs, 150 

Meriam, Eve, A Gaggle of Geese, 100 

Meyer, Edith P., The Three Guardsmen, 100 

Meyer, Jerome S., Paper, 310 

Miner, O. Irene Sevrey, The True Book of 
Communication, 99 

Modak, pee oe. The Land and the Peo- 
ple of India, 5 

Moore, Lamont, The First Book of Paint- 
ings, 201 

Mulcahy, Lucille, Natoto, 422 

Munari, Bruno, Bruno Munari’s ABC, 150 

Murphey, Eleanor A., Nihal, 264 


Nazaroff, Alexander, The Land of the Rus- 
sian People, 422 
Nevil, Susan R., The Biblical Zoo, 42 
Newell, Crosby, Kippy the Koala, 311 
ee Ursula, The Secret Language, 
64 


The Little Brown 


Norman, Gertrude, A Man Named Lincoln, 
42 


Norman, Gertrude, A Man Named Wash- 
ington, 42 

O’Daniel, John W., The Nation That Re- 
fused to Starve, 311 

O’Dell, Scott, Island of the Blue Dolphins, 


422, 

Offerle, Mildred, The Long Cry, 311 

Olander, Marie Hankla, My Church Book, 
516 

Olsen, Ib Spang, The Marsh Crone’s Brew, 
311 


Osborn, M. M., Jr., Ondine, 473 
Otto, Margaret G., The Little Old Train, 
Sik 


Parker, Edgar, The Enchantress, 264 

lam Ethelyn M., Good Old Archibald, 

Penney, Grace Jackson, Moki, 422 

Philips, Mary Geisler, Dragonflies and Dam- 
selflies, 99 

Picard, Barbara Leonie, The Iliad of Homer 
Retold, 516 

Podendorf, Illa, The True Book of Plant 
Experiments, 99 

Podendorf, Ila, The True Book of Animal 
Homes, 99 

Podendorf, Illa, One Hundred and One 
Science Experiments, 101 

Politi, Leo, Moy Moy, 516 


Radlauer, Ruth Shaw, (About) Four Sea- 
sons and Five Senses, 3U 
Rees, Elinor, (About) Our Flag, 39 


Rose, Elizabeth, Old Winkle and the Sea 
Gulls, 360 

Rounds, Glen, Beaver Business, 150 

Rushmore, Helen, The Shadow of Robbers” 
Roost, 422 

Russell, "Solveig Paulson, From Rocks to 
Rockets, 423 

Russell, Solveig Paulson, (About) Saving 
Wild Life for Tomorrow, 39 


Sasek, Miroslav, This Is New York, 311 

Sasek, Miroslav, This Is Rome, 101-102 

Schaefer, Jack, Old Ramon, 423 

er, William E., The Mound Builders, 

150 

Schwalje, Marjory, Mr. Angelo, 102 

Schwalje, Marjory, Mr. Angelo, 150 

Selden, George, The Cricket in Times 
Square, 423 

Sendak, Maurice, The Sign on Rosie’s Door, 
423 

Shannon, Terry, The Wonderland of Plants, 
101 


Shorter, Barie, India’s Children, 423 

Simons, Hannah, Something New at the Cir- 
cus, 101 

Simpson, Willma acre (About) News and 
How It Travels, 

Slobodkin, ioe es Louis, The Cow- 
boy Twins, 516 

Starrett, Robert, Find a Career in Medicine, 
312 

Steiner, Charlotte, Ten in a Family, 101 

Stolz, M. S., A Dog on Barkham Street, 101 

Stover, Jo Ann, If Everybody Did, 102 

Streatfeild, Noel, New Shoes, 423 

Sucksdorff, Astrid Bergman, Chendru, the 
Boy and the Tiger, 516 

Sutcliff, Rosemary, Knight’s Fee, 516 

Syme, Ronald, Captain Cook, Pacific Ex- 
plorer, 424 


The Old Woman and Her Pig, pictures by 
Paul Galdone, 360 

Thomas, Henry, George Westinghouse, 150 

Titus, Eve, Anatole and the Robot, 424 

Trez, Denise and Alain, The Butterfly 
Chase, 102 

Tudor, Tasha, Becky’s Birthday, 312 


Udry, Janice May, Danny’s Pig, 516 
Ungerer, Tomi, Emile, 424 

Vandivert, Rita, Young Russia, 424 

Van Stockum, Hilda, Friendly Gables, 102 


Weart, Edith Lucie, The Story of Your 
Blood, 424 

Weeks, Sara, Tales of a Common Pigeon, 
264° 


Wibberley, Leonard, Peter Treegate’s War, 


willie, Katherine E., Daniel Boone Taming 
the Wilds, 262 

Williamson, Joanne S., Hittite Warrior, 473 

Wilson, Hazel, Jerry’s “Charge Account, 312 

Wise, E. Winifred, Rebel in Petticoats: The 
Life of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 102 

Wolcott, Carolyn Muller, God Made Me to 
Grow, 312 

Wright, Helen, and Samuel B. Rapport, 
eds., Great ‘Adventures in Nursing, 102 


Yashima, Taro, and Hatoju Muku, The 
Golden Footprints, 812 


i Fle Got Straight A’s 


ake pastor was visiting in 
little Johnnie's home. He was conducting a home-to- 


home visitation — in an effort to strengthen the spiritual 


life of the families in his parish, 
After having discussed Spiritual matters with John- 
g nie’s parents, the pastor turned to little Johnnie. 
_ “And do you say your Prayers every day?” “Yes, sir!” 
“Before and after meals?” “Yes, sit!” “And when you 


go to bed, and when you get up in the mornings?” 
“Yes, sir!” 


ow A 


“And do you pray the Lord to bless you in your 
school work?” 

“Oh, no, sir! I get straight A’s!” 

Somehow it didn’t seem important to little Johnnie 
that he pray for the Lord’s blessing upon his studies — 
for, after all, how much better could he do than get a 
perfect report card! 

We may smile for a moment, but, having smiled, let 
us take.a setious look at ourselves. How often have 


we become remiss in our ptayers just because we were 
“getting straight A’s”? .. . 
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Begin your family worship 
with an interest-catching 


devotional reading 


* ~ are 
In the new devotional book My Hand A onion 
’ more devotions similar to the excerp everyday 
sites Each grows out of a short story from every 
a 5 


message. Written by Dr. Herman W. Gockel, religious 

i : hour interesting 

i ur family devotional me 
a pra are penarcie for every member. $2.7 
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PUBLISHING HOUSE 


director of TV’s “This Is the Life,” My Hand in ries SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI! 


The meaning of discipleship 


Bible class study material 
College religion class material 
At-home reading and study 


: Jn Matthew the climactic word of Jesus is “Ma 
disciples” (28:19). While all four Gospels are accoui 
.of discipleship, it is the Gospel According to St. Matth 
‘which spells out most incisively the meaning of 1 
‘term, this way of life. FOLLOW ME, by Martin 
/Franzmann, studies this book of the Bible comp 
hensively and draws a dynamic, compelling picture 
discipleship. 


Chapter titles are — 


I. The Calling of the Disciple 
Il. The Messianic Molding of the Disciple’s Will 
Il. The Disciple as Missionary and Martyr 
IV. The Disciple and the Mysteries of the Kingdon 
V. The Fellowship of the Disciples 
VI. The Hope of the Disciple 


VII. The Disciple and the Death and Resurrection 
His Lord: Failure and Forgiveness 


Dr. Martin E. Marty, associate editor of 
"The Christian Century” writes: 


“This work on discipleship fulfills the expectations we 
bring to a book by Dr.Franzmann, The book carries some 
of the qualities we would associate with its serious subject, 
discipleship: it is pointed, direct, spare, in no need of frills 
or diversions.... I take it as a sign of renewal in the Church 
that our generation is again preoccupied with questions of 
discipline and discipleship,” 


FOLLOW ME is a guide for an outstanding 
Bible class study series ... challenging col- 
lateral reading for college religion class work 
- » » excellent at-home reading, too. $3.50. 
Order No. 15N1857 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


